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. FILM TRADE UNIONS AND BRITISH FILMS 
by Ralph Bond 


GRAHAM GREENE AND EVELYN WAUGH 
by Marc Frank 


NOTES ON THE CLEANED PICTURES 
by Humphrey Jennings 


ONE SHILLING DECEMBER 1947 


LITERATURE - THEATRE - ART: MUSIC > FILM 


STUDY A LANGUAGE 


THIS WINTER 


Learn FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
ITALIAN, by the 


PELMAN _ METHOD 


PHE problem of learning a Foreign 
Language in half the usual time has 
been solved. 

The Pelman method is enabling thousands 
of men and women to learn languages 
without any of the usual drudgery. 

By the Pelman method you learn French 
in French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish, and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. Yet the method is so 
simple that even a child can follow it. 


Specially reduced fees for serving and ex- 
service members of His Majesty’s Forces 


Grammatical complexities are eliminated. 
You pick up the grammar almost uncon- 
sciously as you go along. ‘There are no 
classes to attend. The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. - 

The Pelman method of learning languages, 
which has now been used for over 25 years 
with’ such success, is explained in four little 
books, one for each language : 


FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN | 


(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 

You can have a free copy of any one of 
these books, together with a specimen 
lesson, by writing for it to-day to :— 
PELMAN LANGUAGES 


159, Norfolk, Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 


This WORD CHART GIVES 


ASTONISHING NEW MASTERY | 


of WORDS AND IDEAS 


Rone amas BRAINY 
CLEAMING 


WESPUE: 
ORILLIANT 


SLLITERATE 
UNEDUCATED 
UNINFORMED) 
UNLEARNED 


UNTAUGHT 
UNTUTORED “OWOROL TO. 


Gives the RIGHT word at a glance 


This absolutely new and wonderfully simple -Idea | 


and Word Chart is the most stimulating aid to 
quick thinking ever devised. It gives the word 
you. want—when you want it. It provides 
brilliant word power. 
ideas i 
enabie you to make your talks, letters, or any 
use you make of words, sparkle with brilltance, 
charm and power. Words and ideas leap into the 
mind — vitalise the message — sway — convince 
——compel. Gilbert Frankau says: “... the best 
adjunct that | have so far discovered—it is not 
going to leave my desk.” 


Send Id. stamp for this Chart NOW 


PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
(Dept. OT/HV21), MARPLE, CHESHIRE. @ 
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INSTITUTE, 


It steers your thoughts and | 
into those amazing word channels that ' 


| 
| 


Are English Writers 
being left behind? 


pick up any magazine you like today. 
Note the proportion of.-American 
short stories carried. Why jis this? 
Merit apart, publishers and editors 
prefer English writers and stories but 
complain that. their hands are forced 
through the dearth of English short 
story writers. 
But the Americans themselves realise 


that from the Old Country there is 
much to learn. The London School of 


Journalism is selected by the American 
Authorities for the training of their 
G.I: students in journalism and story 
writing. f 


Now, why shouldn’t you make the same 
choice ? Why not, if you feel you can 
write get in on this market through 
the skilled Short Story-craft section of 
the London School of Journalism (The 
only school under the patronage of the 
leading newspaper proprietors.) ? 
Manned by trained authors who teach 
in a personal and understanding way 
by post it has started many well-known 
writers on the way to success. Other 
Courses comprise Journalism, Free 
Lance, Poetry, Radio Plays, etc. Also 
enquire about the new Course in 
English Literature specially written for 
the School by L. A. G. Strong. 


Free Book from O.T. 


Reduced Fees. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 


57, Gordon Square, London, 
Museum 4574 


W.C.1. 


FINE ART PHOTOGRAPHS 


High-grade photographic prints 
of models of all ages. 

We offer these valuable prints to 
artists and students as an aid to 
their work in figure construc- 
tion, composition and design. 
Send stamp for particulars of the 
very useful range of Model Poses 
now available. Kindly. state 
profession or age when writing. 


R. T. LEON PUBLISHING Co., 
792 Harrow Road, London, N.W.10 


Stories Wanted 


We revise according to the Scientific 


System of fiction-writing and  sub- 
mit to Editors on a 15 per cent. of 
sales basis. Unsuitable 


stories are returned with 
reasons for rejection. 


this 


Mention Periodical 


The Sign of SCIENCE and SALES 
BRITISH INSTITUTE of FICTION- WRITING SCIENCE LT 


REGENT HOUSE - REGENT ST - LONDON - W'1- 


The chemist’s balance betokens an accuracy 
that is not satisfied by average standards. 
The dispensing of prescriptions calls for 
exactness, as well as an intimate knowledge 
of drugs and medicines. The public trust 
the chemist because he is trained in these 
matters. They know they can rely on him. 


Ask his opinion of 


Luthymol 


TOOTH 


MOTHER} 


we 
ie. 


Nothing like POTTER’S for 
breaking up a cold, giving 
instant relief in Asthma and melting the 
congestion of bronchitis. Wonderful for 
Catarrh, Coughs, Whooping Cough, etc. 
2/5 a tin. 


% Outdoor workers should smoke 


Potter’s Asthma Cigarettes. 


A46.N 
POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, E.1 
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Selling Our Future 


HE GOVERNMENTS PLAN TO CUT 


capital investment by £180 million 


will soon affect us all; teachers, 


writers, artists and scientists, as well as 


factory workers and housewives. These 


cuts threaten all who work for the 
economic, social and artistic advance of 
the British people. 

It is argued that the cuts are essential 
to overcome the crisis by diverting scarce 
labour and resources into essential and 
particularly the export industries. The 
cuts may alleviate our difficulties but will 
they help to solve the crisis ? Generations 
of capitalist misrule»has kept our basic 
industries backward, as all know who 
are concerned for instance with coal, 
cotton and steel. To overcome this back- 
wardness requires investments of great 
size. The capital cuts will hold back this 
re-equipment. We shall therefore be less 
able to produce as efficiently as the 
industries of the U.S.A.; less: able to 
expand our economy ; less able to supply 
the countries from whom we would 
import in exchange for the goods they 
require. Britain must export 175 per cent. 


of the pre-war volume of exports but the 
capital cuts make it impossible for Britain 
to reach this target, and certainly, 
impossible to maintain it. It is clear that 
the cuts will serve to make the crisis 
insoluble. 

Two-thirds of the cut will mean 
reductions in building and civil engin- 
eering. And with these cuts our hopes 
shrink for new schools, a new health 
service, community and art centres, new 
theatres. 


The Government has wrecked the 
building programme ostensibly to save 
manpower, but it keeps over a million 
men in the armed forces and additional 
hundreds of thousands employed in 
supplying them. The Government says 
that the cuts will relieve inflation but it 
spends unproductively £900 million on 
defence. 

For these reasons we cannot meet the 
urgent needs of home reconstruction, or 
provide the resources for bold educational 
and scientific advance. The Government’s 
attitude to the Arts and Sciences is in 
line with the capital cuts. A very high 


proportion of scientists work on military 
problems when they could solve our 
pressing economic ones. The Labour 
Government’s treatment of theatres and 
of book publishing is mean, subsidy of the 
Arts in general is niggardly—all these are 
rooted in the capitalist policies. which 
Bevin, Cripps and their collaborators are 
carrying out. The American way of life 
drains into Britain while British cultural 
advance is threatened. 


The capital cuts are not necessary. The 
alternatives are an immediate reduction 
of the armed forces by 500,000 to release 
manpower and material for productive 
purposes ; ending our one-sided depen- 
dence on the U.S.A. by building up our 
trade relations with non-dollar countries 
(and especially Eastern Europe) ; and by 
comprehensive planning, using our 
resources fully and rousing the enthusiasm 
of the people. 


To rouse the enthusiasm of the people, 
to harness their instincts, as Christopher 
Caudwell would say, for the work of 
reconstruction, to enrich their leisure, to 
add to their skills; in these ways British 
art, writing, music, and science have great 
contributions to make. The second 
Annual Report of the Arts Council for 
1946-7, for instance, is an encouraging 
document. The very existence of the Arts 
Council is a big step. forward in the 
nation’s cultural life. But it needs more 
money and more power so that it can 
break down the powerful obstacles which 
stand in the way of a really popular 
theatre, paving the way for an increasing 
number of non-profitmaking companies 
and for the new civic theatres which are 
so necessary if theatre is to have any real 
roots in the community. It must do 
more for music, especially by assisting 
Britain’s orchestras to play to the people, 
and’by once more encouraging such vital 
local growths of self-expression as factory 
music clubs. 


It can help achieve full employment of 
our resources in the arts within a compre- 
hensive plan, carried out in the interests 
of the people. New theatres, more schools, 
more universities and arts centres would 
become possible. 


It is the intention of Our Time in the 
New Year to provide examinations of the 
state of each of the arts, and to present 
positive policies for re-organisation, 


We cannot afford the capital cuts unless 
we are prepared to acquiesce in economic 
and, social suicide. To protest against 
these cuts is to stand for our national 
independence and the prospect of 
unfettered economic, social and artistic 
advance. 
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Film Trade Unions and British Films 


Ralph Bond is the documentary film producer. 
Has directed or produced over 30 films includ ; é 
Tomorrow, Unity is Strength, When We Build Again, and A Power in the Land. 


He is Vice-President of the A.C.T., and Chairman of its Executive Committee. 


A Note on F.LE.C. 


AST MONTH THE FILM INDUSTRY 
[_imptoyecs Council (F.I.E.C.) held 

a mass meeting at the Scala 
Theatre, London, which was attended by 
more than 1,000 workers from all 
branches of film production. The 
occasion was almost ignored by the 
Daily Press. The Council consists of 


representatives of the following con- 
stituent trade unions: the National 
Association of Theatrical and Kine 


Employees (N.A.T.K.E.); the Associa- 
tion of Cine-Technicians (A.C.T.); the 
Electrical Trades Union (E.T.U.); 
British Actors’ Equity; the Film 
Artistes’ Association (‘‘ extras ’’), and the 
Musicians’ Union. The number of 
workers represented by F.I.E.C. varies 
from time to time, ranging from 10,000 
to 15,000, because many of the members 
of constituent groups are mobile between 
the film and other branches of their par- 
ticular union. Actors, musicians and 
electricians, for example, tend to move 
into and out of film work as opportuni- 
ties fluctuate in other spheres covered 
by their unions. F.I.E.C., which grew 
out of a joint committee created in 1937 
by Tom O’Brien, of N.A.T.K.E., and 
George Elvin, of A.C.T., to deal with 
common union problems, was given its 
present form on September 10, 1946, 
when its general objects were sum- 
marised as follows : 


“ec 


. tO support constituent trade 
unions in the establishment of complete 
trade union membership within the 
British film production industry and the 
attainment of industrial agreements for 
such membership. Further, it shall 
discuss all matters of common concern 
to the employees in the British film 
production industry and take such 
action arising therefrom as may be 
deemed fit...” 


It was this authoritative body which, 
at the London conference on November 
15, unanimously adopted a general reso- 
lution calling for: 


the maximum use of all film facilities 
and the requisitioning by the Govern- 
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by Ralph Bond 


After founding the London Workers’ Film Society in 1929 he joined the G.P.O. Film Unit. 


i Co- tive and Trade Union organisations. ‘ ¢ 
Pree gy ii aiwie At present producing for World Wide Pictures, Ltd. 


Author of two pamphlets on the economics of the British 


Film Industry. 


ment of studio space which producers 
are unwilling or unable to use 
effectively ; the establishment of joint 
production committees in all studios ; 
the appointment of a working party or 
development council for the betterment 
of film production and the inclusion in 
the new Cinematograph Films Acts 
of proposals submitted to the Board of 
Trade through the F.1.E.C. 


The majority of those at the meeting 
were in favour of the Government’s 
playing a larger part in the affairs of the 
film industry. As Mr. Gordon Sandison, 
of British Actors’ Equity, said, “ Nobody 
wants Cabinet Ministers going in for 
film production ; all we want is for the 
Government to put studios at the dis- 
posal of those who are willing and able 
to make films.” To which Mr. George 
Elvin (A.C.T.), added, “If the owners of 
studios are not going to use them for 
film production, then the least they can 
do is to let others use them.” 

It is obvious from this that the ques- 
tion of “idle” studios at a time when 
the British film industry needs intensified 
production is at the core of the film 
“SCLISIS.¢3 


F.LE.C. has, of course, been able to 
achieve greater progress than would have 
been possible to any of the constituent 
unions acting alone. At present the 
Council’s primary concern is that no 
sectional considerations shall prevent the 
fullest use being made of all the film 
resources of this country for the benefit 
of the country as a whole. In a 
memorandum to the Board of Trade 
calling for a new Cinematograph Films 
Act to succeed the existing Act, which 
expires in 1948, F.ILE.C. asked for the 
formation of a new Films Council com- 
parable with the Arts Council, and a 
Films Bank to finance production and to 
set up its own distribution organisation. 
In that memorandum the film  pro- 
duction trade unions state their long-term 
aims as follows : 


“We hope the new Act will not be 
approached solely as a means of 
continuing protection of an important 
British industry, to find employment, 
and to manufacture at home what 
might otherwise be produced abroad 


Films include Today and 


in the same way as there are protective 
tariffs for other industries. These aims 
are very desirable and their importance 
should not be minimised. But we also 
very keenly feel that it is vital to the’ 
well-being of the nation that it has its 
own strong film industry which can 
portray the British way of life to the 
world . . . British films should be just 
as much a part of the life and character 
of our country as British literature and 
the British theatre. 


And What They Think 


HEN INTERVIEWED BY Our Time, 
Mr. Gordon Sandison, General 
Secretary of. British Actors’ 
Equity Association, said that perhaps 
Equity was more concerned than any- 


‘body in maintaining artistic standards in 


the industry. He felt strongly that there 
should be an organisation in the industry 
bearing the same relation to it as the 
Arts Council does to the stage, that is, 
an organisation concerned with the 
maintenance of standards. On _ the 
existence of the F.I.E.C. he added, ‘“‘ The 
future of the film industry depends to a 
very large extent .on the strengthening of 
the F.LE.C., as it is the only body close 
enough to the film studio floor to make 
effective representations to the appro- 
priate quarters on the various problenis 
involved.” 


Mr. Tom O’Brien, M.P., General 
Secretary of N.A.T.K.E., said to us that 
in the view of his Executive, the Council, 
since its basis was broadened, had tended 
to go beyond its function and to usurp 
the functions of the Executive Com- 
mittees of the unions forming it. The 
F.LE.C., he pointed out, consists of 24 
delegates, four from each of the six 
unions, and so N.A.T.K.E., which repre- 
sented 7,000 workers of all grades in 
film production, was outvoted by six to 
one by the other unions which had only 
3,000 members in feature studios. His 
Executive is asking for a revision of the 
Constitution of the F.LEC., believing 
that if the Constitution gave fair play to 
each union according to its size, the 
Council can continue to do very good 


Work. Provided, he said, that -the 
F.LE.C. will keep within the scope nor- 
mally possessed by such a trad: union’ 
federation, nothing but good can come 
to the industry and the members 


. represented. 


Comment 


by Ralph Bond 


i ESS THAN TWO YEARS AGO THE 
F British film industry was threatened 
with open inter-union warfare, 
which might at any moment have pro- 
duced a series of disastrous jurisdictional 
strikes, closing the studios and engender- 
ing a bitterness that would have taken 
many years to heal. 


It speaks volumes for the good sense 
of all the progressive trade unionists in 
the industry that this crisis was averted. 
The Executive Committees of the Asso- 
ciation of Cine-Technicians, the National 
Association of Theatrical and Kine 
Employees and the Electrical Trades 
Union. met in conference, and appointed 
a committee with instructions to settle 
all outstanding demarcation problems. 
Months of negotiations followed and 
‘eventually the committee was able to 
report that complete agreement had 
been reached. The Executives unani- 
mously endorsed the committee’s work, 
which, among other things, provided for 
a permanent sub-committee of the three 
unions to implement the agreement and 
deal with any problems arising from it. 


There is no doubt that this accord 
constituted a great achievement in the 
sphere of trade union unity and closer 
co-operation within an industry which 
had had more than its share of inter- 
union strife and, if the spirit of the 
agreement is loyally observed, film trade 
unionism will benefit immensely. The 
fruits of the co-operation, which un- 
doubtedly corresponds to the wishes of 
‘the great majority of rank-and-file trade 
unionists, are already evident. As a 
result of joint action, the unions in the 
film industry: have secured a forty-four 
hour, five-day week, accompanied by 
considerable wage improvements. This 
success could not have been won if the 
unions were engaged in fighting each 
other. , 

Parallel with the closer unity of the 
three main unions, there has emerged a 
greatly strengthened Film Industry 


Employees’ Council, the body which 


co-ordinates all the unions in the in- 
dustry. For some time the F.I.E.C. had 
oné important absentee—Actors’ Equity. 
Equity has now joined up, making the 


FILE.C. fully représentative of all the 
unions with members in film production. 


Unlike some other federations, the 
F.ILE.C. at present has only limited 
powers and is unable to move on many 
issues without reference to the Execu- 
tives of the constituent unions. Its chief 
work has been in thé direction of estab- 
lishing 100% trade union membership in 
the studios and most valuable work has 
been done in assisting relatively weak 
unions, like the Film Artistes’ Associa- 
tion. It has drawn up a _ model 
constitution for joint works committees 
in all the studios and these are function- 
ing very effectively. Trade union 
co-operation on the studio level is now 
an accomplished fact, although some 
difficulties have arisen as a result of the 
N.A.T.K.E. demanding what seems to be 
an unreasonably high proportion of 
representation on joint works committees. 


Opinions as to the future powers of 
the F.LE.C. differ. Some of its members 
are for strengthening its powers of initia- 
tive and enabling it to act quickly on 
major issues without the long delays that 
may occur if every question has to be 
referred back for Executive endorse- 


ment. Others, however, see dangers in 
this and, jealous of their Executive 
authority, would prefer to see the 


F.LE.C. restricted to a consultative body 
with little power of initiation. Whatever 
the result of these discussions, one thing 
is certain, and that is the positive and 
valuable réle played by the F.IE.C. in 
the present film crisis. Had it not been 
for its swift action in drawing Govern- 
ment and public attention to the real 
facts of the industry’s failure to meet its 
present requirements, things would be 
much worse than they are. 


The sequence of events is worth 
recounting. When the Government 
announced the 75% tax on imported 
films and Hollywood retaliated with the 
boycott, the F.IE.C. sought an im- 
mediate meeting with the British Film 
Producers’ Association to discuss all 
Measures necessary to secure a great 


increase in British film production. The 


B.F.P.A. delayed the meeting for some 
weeks and, in that time, three studios 
closed down and dismissed a large 
number of their technical staff. ~ 


Eventually the meeting was held, but 
the F.LE.C. representatives found no 
evidence of any desire on the part of the 
producers to discuss increased pro- 
duction. On the contrary, they gathered 
the strong impression that the producers 
intended to slacken the production effort 
until they knew the outcome of the tax 
talks between the Government and 


Hollywood. This attitude, coupled with 
an altogether unacceptable “justifica- 
tion” of the three-studio shut-down, 
impelled the F.I.E.C. to issue a statement 
charging the producers with a refusal to 
use the full resources of the industry to 
aid the country at a time of crisis. 


The effect of this statement was 
electric. Within a week, the Rank Group 
and the Korda Group issued statements 
announcing the “ biggest-ever” pro- 
grammes of films and strenuously denied 
the charges that had been levelled by the 
RREC: 


_Now, apart from many inaccuracies in 
these production programmes — inac- 
curacies that could not be detected by 
ordinary members of the public but 
which were obvious to anyone closely 
acquainted with the industry—the extra- 
ordinary thing was that there had been 
no hint of this “ production drive” when 
the unions had met the producers: only a 
few days beforehand. It seemed to be 
a not unreasonable assumption that the 
plans had been rushed out to pacify the 
public and the Government after the 
F.LE.C. revelations. 


After that, events moved swiftly. Mr. 
Harold Wilson, President of the Board 
of Trade, although only new to the job, 
summoned conferences of the producers, 
the unions and, subsequently, of the 
exhibitors and the American-owned 
studios in Britain and made it very clear 
that neither the Government nor the 
public would tolerate a slackening of 
effort in the industry. At a final con- 
ference of the producers’ organisations 
and all the unions, he called for guaran- 
tees of maximum effort and utilisation 
of studio space, and announced his in- 
tention of forming a permanent Joint © 
Consultative Committee between the 
industry and the Government, over 
which he would personally preside. 


_ All these moves stem from the united 
action of the trade unions, through the 
F.LE.C. No clearer proof could be 
afforded of the indispensable necessity of 


‘maintaining the united union front at all 


levels, from the studios to the top. Any- 
one who seeks to break this unity would 
be performing a grave disservice to the 
workers and to the industry. 


Throughout, the unions have adopted 
a national instead of a sectarian view- 
point to the film crisis and have 
consistently taken the lead in proposing 
measures to enable the industry to play 
its maximum part in the total national 
effort. , 

Closer trade union unity and the 
strengthening of the Film Industry 
Employees’ Council can guarantee that 
this object is achieved. 
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What Goes On 
by John Manifold 


CANARD A L’AMERICAINE 


VEN IN AUSTRALIA THERE HAS BEEN 
| ope outbreak of witch-hunting, 
American-style. The current issue 
of the Melbourne quarterly Meanjin 
gives an outline of what is called “the 
Rawling incident.” Sir Earle Page, of the 
Country Party, moved an adjournment 
of the House of Representatives for the 
purpose of discussing: “a definite matter 
of urgent public importance, namely, the 
extent to which the Commonwealth 
Literary Fund is being used to subsidise 
Communists and former Communists in 
the production of Australian literature.” 
‘The case in point was the award of a 
C.L.F. fellowship to Mr. J. N. Rawling 
for a projected life of Charles Harpur, 
one of the first Australian-born writers. 
The debate which followed, says Meanjin, 
passed over important points that might 
have been raised, and “ vulgarised and 
confused every issue. Mr. Rawling had 
once belonged to the Communist Party, 
said the attackers, and therefore should 
not have been granted a fellowship ; he 
had become anti-Communist, replied the 
defenders, therefore the fellowship was in 
order.” 

Even supposing this country had a 
United Kingdom Literary Fund, that sort 
of thing couldn’t happen here. Or could 
it? 

THEATRE BOOM COMING ? 
HAT WITH THE ‘TAX ON IMPORTED 
WV films, the success of ballet and 
existentialism at Kilburn, and 
Croydon’s opera season, it looks as if 
cinema losses may be outweighed by 
theatre gains. 

Certainly there is dramatic activity 
enough, especially in the provinces, to 
give one hopes of a real revival. Con- 


sider the North Midland Theatre Scheme, 
run by the Adelphi Guild Theatre of 
Macclesfield. They cover a thirty or 
forty-mile radius from there, taking five 
weeks on it, playing in any sort of hall 
Obviously the diffi- 


which is available. 


culties are tremendous, but - haven’t 
stopped the Guild from playing Denis 
Johnston, Patrick Hamilton, Bridie and 
Shakespeare during this, its second, 
season. 


VERMEER AND VAN MEERGEREN 


N OCTOBER 29 HANS VAN MEERGEREN 
()i tried in Amsterdam for selling 
as works of Vermeer and De Hooth 
a number of pictures which he had 
painted himself. For one “ Vermeer ” he 
is said to have received something like 
£50,000. Probably he would have got 
away with it, if he had not personally 
confessed to having faked the picture. 
Personally I think that Mr. Van Meer- 
geren ranks with the late Ern Mallee as 
a public benefactor. He has helped to 
discredit an artistic racket. People who 
dish out £50,000 for a painting by 
Vermeer are simply not interested in a 
painting as a painting. They are moved 
by fetishism, not by love of art. I only 
wish that literature obeyed the same 
market-laws as painting. Can anyone 
put me in touch with a buyer for several 
unpublished works of Crabbe, Waller, 
Oldham and Churchill? Any offers 
over £50,000 will be accepted. 


BRASS WITH A NORTHERN ACCENT 


HE NATIONAL BRASS BAND FESTIVAL 
' was tough on the bookies. Black 
Dyke, Fairey’s, and Foden’s came 
in first, second and third with two points 
between each of them. You get every- 
thing at a brass band festival—regional 
patriotism in excelsis, fervour, passionate 
argument over tiny artistic details, and 
really fine playing. Only the test pieces 
seem to be declining in musical value. 
What has happened to our composers ? 
Holst, Elgar and Ireland are still un- 
equalled by the younger men. 


MODERN READING 


HE SUB-HEADING HERE IS THE MOST 

| ambiguous I have ever written. 
When miscellanies carried titles like 

A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inven- 
tions, or A Spiritual Purge to Expel-The 
Peccant Humour of Wantonness, the 
reviewer knew where he was. But Modern 


Reading, as distinct from modern reading, 
is an over-used name. To be precise, The 
Modern Reading Library published by 
the Todd Publishing Group, no con- 
nection with either Reginald Moore or 
Staples Press, plans to publish a series of — 
abridged classics. 

I regard the project with mixed feelings. 
Reading Walter Scott, I skip big bits of 
him just as you do. But this plan means 
that someone else will do my skipping 
for me. “ The main body of each work— 
the story, the characters, the ideas—is still 
there, but shorn of what,the modern mind 
might consider unnecessary trappings,” 
says the blurb. 

Might consider. Well, there are count- 
less books which the modern mind might 
consider useless to read at all. Will an 
abridgement, however skilfully done, 
make people read the originals ? 

Tristram Shandy is not on their list. It 
would make a good test-case, since it 
consists entirely of redundancies. 


YUGOSLAVIA IN PICTURES 


EADERS OF OUR LAST TWO ISSUES 
will need no reminding that Ronald 
Searle and Percy Horton have been 
in Yugoslavia. So have Laurence Scarfe 
and Paul Hogarth. The four of them 
are to hold an exhibition of the drawings 
and water-colours they brought back, in 
early February at the Leicester Galleries. 
There will be drawings _ illustrating 
Yugoslav life in every aspect : —land- 
scapes, portraits, street-scenes and so 
forth. The Yugoslav Ambassador, Dr. 
Ljubo Leontic, a painter himself, - will. 
open the exhibition, which promises to be 
more than ordinarily worth seeing. 


THE EDMONTON SCHEME 


OW WERE YOU INTRODUCED TO 
: : orchestral musio? Or weren’t 

you? It took me a very long 
time to find out what I liked. 

But in Edmonton, thanks to Mr. A. D. 
Hewlett, then the assistant education 
officer of the Borough, a scheme was 
started last year, whereby children in 
secondary schools get an_ orchestral 
education in four years. The syllabus is 
not a chronological history, but a techni- 
cal survey of the orchestra, starting from 
the string orchestra, adding soloists, adding 
single woodwind, double woodwind, 
trumpet, horns, trombones, until by 
degrees the listener learns to hear the 
full orchestra of Sibelius and Ravel. At 
the same time he picks his way slowly 
from the simplest musical forms to the 
overture, the classical sonata-form, and 
the fugue. 

The New English Orchestra is the one 
concerned. Details of the scheme are 
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i ‘shortly to be published by the New 
| English Musical Society. 


_ THE NUMBER OF REGIONS 
f | ITTLE MAGAZINES AND SMALL ANTHO- 


! logies locally produced seem not 
—"to have been appreciably restricted 
by recent paper difficulties. Facet is still 
going strong in Bristol ; nice print, thick 
paper, lavish illlustrations, music, repro- 
ductions of paintings, but with an odd 
dilettantishness over the whole thing. The 
New Shetlander, bi- or tri-lingual (Norn, 
English and a scrap of Lallans verse) in 
its current issue, has been running for 
half a year now. It’s the real thing, 
intensely local, solid, home-grown, truly 
regional in the best sense. The New Scot’ 
is nothing like so good. Scotland has in 


The Voice of Scotland the best-written 


and most intellectually stimulating literary 
periodical in the British Isles; and The 
New Scot has a long way to make up 
before it comes in the same class. Writers 
of the Midlands is a miscellany of articles 
and short stories, with a good poem by 
W. H. Boore. The difficulties of regional 
writing increase inversely to your distance 
from London. At the moment, Writers 
of the Midlands seems to be subsisting 
on work which is just not good enough 
for the London market. In revenge it piles 
on the dialect-spelling and appeals to the 
local reader. The remedy, of course, js 
money. Pay London rates, or your best 
authors will send to London. Pay double 
London rates and you can run a region- 
alism wherever you please. 


“QU’EN UN LIEU, EN UN JOUR” 
HE UNITIES — NOT ARISTOTLE’S, 
i professor, but the Labour Move- 
ment’s—held their Annual General 
meeting at Goldington Street on Novem- 
ber 22-23, and decided to reconstitute 
themselves on a federal basis. There 
will in future be a Federation of Unity 
Theatres, covering the whole of Great 
Britain, with a national H.Q. in London. 
The “feel” of the meeting was 
excellent. There was a unanimous vote 
for even closer collaboration with the 
local branches of the labour movement ; 
and the discussion on how best to effect 
this was lively and informative. 
London Unity’s current show, “The 
Russian Question,” is drawing big book- 
ings. We are particularly glad to see this 
evidence that their run of bad luck is 
over. There was a period, not long ago, 


‘when they badly needed reminding of 


what their function was. The delegates 
at the conference knew their function all 
right. Party politics aren’t so important : 
Unity’s strength is its class basis. 


Eureka Stockade 


3rd December, 1854 


by John Manifold 


(from a sonnet-sequence) 


UNDOWN. The snake twitches 
Si: tail. Underfoot 

The blood of men enriches 
Grey soil and gumtree root. 


Sundown. The night-encroaches 
Upon the flames new lit ; 

The dead around the approaches 
Already live in it. 


Sundown. The cause goes down; 
The snake’s last inches die. 
But over the miners’ town 


The Flag breaks out on high 
In points of fire to crown 
The dark Australian sky. 


John Manifold was born in Melbourne in 1915. Educated Geelong and Cambridge. During 
the war served in the Queen’s Regiment and Intelligence Corps. Writes poetry and music 
criticism. Published The Death of Ned Kelly in 1941, Selected Verse published in America 
last year and is due to appear in England early next year, as is a book on Chamber Music. 
Runs a recorder trio and is something of an expert on English seventeenth-century music. 


A Note on Eureka Stockade 


ANY THINGS CAME TOGETHER TO MAKE THE 1850S A VERY EXPLOSIVE PERIOD 
M of Australian history. Gold was found in Victoria in 1851, and the popula- 

tion trebled in a decade. Among the new immigrants, most of whom went 
to the diggings, were many old fighters of the European revolutions of 1848-9. The 
diggers were subject to heavy taxation (though unrepresented in the legislature) and 
to constant police persecution. 


Small clashes with the police, in the course of which some diggers were killed, 
grew into armed insurrection. The diggers, under Peter Lalor, Raffaello and Vern, 
ran up the republican flag (silver Southern Cross on a blue ground) and erected the 
Eureka Stockade outside Ballarat. The date is oddly obscure: Morton gives 1852, 
the Encyclopedia Britannica 1854, and a traditional ballad 1853. 


The Stockade was stormed by a superior force with artillery after a stout 
defence and heavy casualties. But popular feeling compelled the Government to 
release the prisoners, and in the ensuing election Lalor was elected to the State 
Parliament, and became Speaker. 

The authoritative book is Raffaello’s memoirs, now very scarce, but reprinting 
in Melbourne this year. The flag, taken by a police-trooper at the storming, has 
just been rediscovered by the exertions of the Australian Communist Party. 

J.M. 
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Hell to Pay 


Graham Greene, Evelyn Waugh and The Aboriginal Calamity 


O ONE IS MORE EMPHATIC THAN 
N the Roman Catholic that. religion 

is not a purely private business. 
It may be true that the Vatican has little 
direct control over the actions of the 
believer and that the priest has few 
powers of compulsion. But Catholicism 
is a view and way of life. It is, there- 
fore, within the sphere of politics and 
polemics. 

“Tt is a common complaint against 
Catholics that they intrude their religion 
into every discussion, postulating a 
‘Church Question’ in matters . which 
seem to have no theological connection,” 
Evelyn Waugh has written. “This is, in 
a way, true; the Catholic’s life is 
bounded and directed by his creed at 
every turn.” 

It is more than ever true today when 
the Vatican is devoting an enormous 
amount of energy to a “ crusade against 
Communism” which coincides very 
closely with the aims of big finance and 
industry. A detailed study of Church 
banking and investment has never been 
possible, but there is every reason to 
believe that the Church is an important 
part of big finance. Its opposition to 
“Communism,” its strategy and tactics 
aimed at re-establishing something like 
the secular as well as spiritual position it 
held in the early days of the Holy 
Roman Empire, are not wholly deter- 
mined by its financial interests. But the 
Church’s anti-Communist ideology fits 
in very well with that of the wealthy, 
whom it has often denounced, but too 
rarely chastised. 

An Anglo-Catholic churchwarden, 
Tom Driberg, M.P., reported after he 
visited the Pope: “the Church supports 
enthusiastically the American slogan war 
against Russia, and refuses to see 
anything in Communism but a total 
enslavement of the human soul, mind 
and body, designed especially to destroy 
religion.” 

At first sight, few novelists might seem 
less political than Graham Greene and 
Evelyn Waugh. But both of them have 
also been journalists of considerable 
skill. Both have written travel books, 
Greene on Liberia and Mexico, Waugh 
on Abyssinia and Mexico. The Mexican 
books of both of them were deliberately 
political. Graham Greene says that he 
was “commissioned to write a book on 
the religious situation.” Waugh does not 
say that he was commissioned, but has 
described the book as “ politics ’;—it 
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by Marc Frank 


greatly pleased an oil company which 
had been expelled by the Mexican 
Government. Both Greene and Waugh 
cannot avoid mentioning the Spanish 
War, at its height in 1938 when they 
visited Mexico. Both, being in touch 
with the Mexican Catholics, mention the 
arms that their Catholic lay informants 
believed were being smuggled in by the 
Nazis. Waugh calls himself a Franco 
supporter, although he was somewhat 
uneasy at the fact that most Mexican 
“‘ conservatives’ seemed more addicted 
to a so-called Franco cocktail than to the 
real issues of the war. (He need not have 
worried, it is a name long predating the 
Generalissimo.) 


Graham Greene, disliking the anti- 
religious Nazis, describes the Spanish 
volunteers travelling on a German boat 
to join Franco: “the blind eyes of the 
Spanish volunteers beginning to open, 
like those of new-born children opening 
on the awful lunar landscape of the 
human struggle.” But he seems to have 
been curiously reluctant to draw con- 
clusions from the amount he heard about 
the Germans in Mexico. He seems not 
to have questioned why the, “small 
private celebration.” of the Archbishop’s 
jubilee was held in the German Club in 
Mexico City. He did not have the same 
suspicions as the Mexican Government 
had about a German farmer who gave 
him welcome hospitality in Chiapas (but 
I can relieve his doubts about the beauti- 
ful daughter—she did exist ; and she was 
very very beautiful). 


The importance of the travel books, 
however, is not so much in their politics 


as in the way in which portions of them 
were afterwards transmuted into novels. 
Graham Greene is a really good writer, 
and it is fascinating to watch the second 
half of The Lawless Roads become The 
Power and the Glory. On a lower’level, 
it is amusing to read Evelyn Waugh’s 
Scoop—perhaps his only really pleasing 
book except his first, Decline and Fall— 
after his fantastic accounts of real 
correspondent work for a London daily 
in Abyssinia. 

The novelist, as Arthur Calder- 
Marshall has pointed out in a ‘criticism 
of Graham Greene in Horizon, is ham- 
pered by personal predilection as much 
as by limitation of experience. Calder- 
Marshall correctly stresses Greene’s 
virtual obsession with the horrors of 
childhood, especially a childhood as the 
son of the headmaster of a school at 
which he was a boarder, partly among 
the horrors, partly on the croquet lawn. 
His symbolism is very largely neurotic 
rather than religious, but the Catholicism 
of the convert runs all through his work. 
“One began to believe in heaven because 
one believed in hell, but for a long time 
it was only hell one could picture with a 
certain intimacy .. .” (later) “one began 
to have a dim conception of the appal- 
ling mysteries of love moving through a 


ravaged world. . . . It remained some- 
thing one associated with misery, 
violence, evil. . . .” (The Lawless Roads.) 


Brighton Rock contains perhaps the 
clearest exposition of Graham Greene’s 
Catholic philosophy. Ida, the cheerful 
avenger of blood, wants to see Justice 
done, believes in Right and Wrong; but 
Greene’s philosophy is concerned only 
with divine Good and Evil, mainly with 
Evil. It makes almost for tragedy in 
Brighton Rock : the girl who consciously 
commits mortal sin for love of the Boy 
and then goes to meet’ “ the worst horror 
of all,” the record of his voice hating 
her. But it is always a seedy sort of Evil 
in a drab and twilit world. Like St. 
Augustine, Greene feels that pity is the 
worst trap. His characters move, there- 
fore, in a dim light (it was not merely 
eyestrain, as Greene suggests, that gave 
him his bitter hatred of Mexico after he 
broke his only pair of glasses). Even the 
Police Commissioner in Ifs a Battlefield, 
who “has nothing to do with justice ” 
but simply has “to get the right man,” 
is not fully seen, because he is, in 
Greene’s sense, not involved with good 
or evil. 


The theme of pursuit, implicit in so 
much Catholic poetry and prose, appears 
in almost all Greene’s books. It is 
superbly done, especially in the opening 
chapters of Brighton Rock, but it is 
always involved with the impossibility of 
getting away by running. There is 
coupled with it the idea of terrible neces- 
sity, the Hound of Heaven questing its 
prey of souls. The “ whiskey priest” in 
The Power and the Glory cannot escape 
his own vices but equally cannot ever 
throw off the inescapable power of turn- 
ing wine into the Sacrament. It is 
always necessity, never choice. 

The same sense of the hunted, the 
“seedy level,” of necessity, comes from 
one of the biggest influences on English 
writers of the generation of Waugh and 
Greene, T. S. Eliot. Even more than in 
the Waste Land, Gerontion and The 
Hollow Men, these elements are 
gathered with tremendous power in 
Sweeney Agonistes, the Fragment of an 
Agon. Eliot became an Anglo-Catholic. 
If he had been younger, he might have 
sought the greater security of Rome. 

Greene derives, too, from Cardinal 
Newman. In the quotation prefaced to 
The Lawless Roads, Newman lists all 
the visible horrors—to him—of life and 
concludes: “either there is no Creator, 
or this living society of men is in a true 
sense discarded from his presence . . . if 
there be a God, since there is a God, the 
human race is implicated in some terrible 
aboriginal calamity.” 

Nearly all of Greene’s characters—one 
can hardly call them heroes—are, as 
Calder-Marshall points out, declassed. 
They have sunk from one class without 
having become absorbed in another, or 
are attempting to leave a class, or rise into 
another. Greene is sometimes fascinated 
by what he believes, without much correct 
information, to be Communists. To. him 
they should be fighting the whole idea of 
class. But they are no more like 
Communists than Conrad’s alleged 
revolutionaries in Under Western Eyes 
are like Anarchists or Socialists (there 
are certain minor similarities between It’s 
A Battlefield and Under Western Eyes : 
the name Conrad, given for a visiting 
“sea-captain,” the private secretary’s 
attitude to the Minister). The wealthy 
intellectual, the seedy journalist, the 
egotistic crowd-man, the activist prole- 
tarian, they are all “implicated in some 
terrible aboriginal calamity,” they are all 
in and out of their different social classes. 

‘Evelyn Waugh’s characters, too, are 
vaguely declassed. But Waugh, despite his 
wit, is no artist. If Greene’s characters 
revolve round the middle class, Waugh’s 
are intended to be cut above it. In Vile 
Bodies he took, from too close to life, the 
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Bright Young Things of the late Twenties 
and did not really find them very vile. He 
travelled “while the going was good,” 
and found, as he has often chronicled, 
that no one was much impressed. Travel 
to remote regions was a means of getting 
away from it all. It was not the hard kind 
of travel that Greene underwent. “A 
bottle of magnificent claret in Mexico 
City, the trip down the railway, away 
from newspapers and wireless, during the 
European September crisis [Munich], the 
good company in the Ritz bar, the trust 
with which members of the Catholic laity 
accepted me.” 

Like Aldous Huxley, whose Antic Hay 
upper middle class Bohemians were the 
elder brothers and sisters of Waugh’s 
Vile Bodies, Evelyn Waugh now harks 
back to the earlier manner—and how 
early it now seems !—but superimposes 
on the wit of the Twenties a nihilistic 


Catholicism which resembles the Vedanta 
of the British intellectual exiles in 
California. Brideshead Revisited is simply 
another version of Time Must Have A 
Stop. But Time in fact does not stop ; 
least of all-at Brideshead chafel. 


The fact that 90 per cent. of Brideshead 
Revisited is set in, or even before, the 
period of Waugh’s earliest books con- 
tributed a great deal to its success. 
Waugh’s range of characters was always 
strictly limited, but, up to Hang Out More 
Flags, they were contemporary. To some 
extent, therefore, Waugh’s satire was valid 
social criticism. Waugh himself might 
protest that nothing so heavy was 
intended ; but his total view of life could 
not: possibly avoid the implication. 

Waugh’s wit always had a snarling 
edge to it. Certainly, it was the manner 
of his time to relate horrors in cold blood. 
In Peter Fleming’s short stories, in John 
Collier and in Richard Hughes, it was 
quite an effective convention. But Waugh 
always—except in Scoop—made it 
unpleasant because it was applied to 
basically unpleasant, insecure characters. 
It is said that when someone protested 
that one of the characters, Anthony 
Blanche, in Brideshead Revisited is not 
a very lovable person, Waugh replied 
blandly: “ But God loves him.” This is 
quite an assumption, for Waugh abso- 
lutely hated one part of this composite 
because he refused, within his narrow 
limitations, to follow Waugh in _ his 
support for Franco and for almost all 
the elements of Fascism except its tactical 
Opposition to the Catholic Church. 


In both Huxley and Waugh the 
combination has an unearthly fascination 
for the Americans at a moment of 
insecurity, hysteria and Catholic penetra- 
tion. It is not, of course, the first time that 
an inherently vicious book has sold a 
million copies in the United States. 
Brideshead Revisited shared the top of 
the best-seller list with Forever Amber. 
But whereas the Church roundly con- 
demned Amber’s ingenuous salacities, a 
famous Jesuit university invited Waugh 
to visit, thereby presumably endorsing his 
boys and booze. 


Roger Garaudy, a French Communist 
critic, has put his finger on the reason 
why the Church highly regards the 
essentially Nihilistic Catholic writer of 
Waugh’s type and the cultivators of false 
antitheses like Koestler, Huxley, Eliot and 
the later Malraux. “The Church does not 
burn them at the stake as once it burned 
witches. It utilizes and guides them : they 
may smooth the path for a future believer. 
They are adept at steering the enthusiastic 
middle-class youth away from political 
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activity and in leading him into such a 
blind alley of despair that the only thing 
left for him to do it to stretch out his 
arms to the Liberator.” 

This “heading off” of potential 
revolutionaries is, in culture, one of the 
main tasks of Catholic missionaries today, 
especially in the United States. It is 
paralleled in the labour movement by the 
present tactics of steering trade union 
members away from politics, away from 
decisive action on the problems of the 
day. The connection in France—and else- 
where—between the Catholic unions and 
the “non political”? and “anti-political ” 
groups round ‘Jouhaux, with the infil- 
tration of syndicalist, Anarchist, 
Trotskyite elements, is simply another 
aspect of a total offensive. 

It has not come so far out into the 
open in England because few readers as 
yet are consciously aware of the political 
implications of writers like Waugh, while 
Greene takes all the attraction out of 
everything. The ordinary reader likes 
Greene’s filmic skill, the brilliance of his 
writing and his superficial kinship with 
the type of Heartbreak House semi- 
historical novel practised by Maclaren- 
Ross and Patrick Hamilton’s Hangover 
Square. But no one likes to believe he is 
“implicated in some terrible aboriginal 
calamity.” 

Yet, in politics, the appeal to the 
supernatural to aid in solving economic 
problems is being carried over from war 
to peace. Sir Stafford Cripps is great on 
keeping the lines clear to God. Marx 
defined the Christian Socialism of 1847 
as “but the holy water with which the 
priest consecrates the heart-burnings of 
the aristocrat.” Read “ plutocrat”’ today, 
and it is still true. “ Nothing is easier 


than to give Christian asceticism a 
Socialist tinge. Has not Christianity 
declaimed against private property, 


against marriage, against the state? . 
As the parson has ever gone hand in hand 
with the landlord, so has _ Clerical 
Socialism with Feudal Socialism.” Around 
1880, in Spain, the Vatican consented to 
the sale of the Church lands in return 
for guaranteed three per cent. bonds. 
Thus it is historically legitimate today to 
read “financier” for “landlord” and 
“Social-Fascism” for “ Feudal Socialism.” 
The Catholic novel, coupled with 
support of Franco Fascism, joins objec- 
tively with the neo-nihilism of the French 
view of life as “absurd.” This is not a 
new phenomenon. It stems from 
Guillaume Apollinaire at the end of the 
last war, and _ passes through the 
“ emmerdage ” of Dada and the stage of 
Surrealism after it broke with Aragon in 
1932 on the question of participation in 
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politics. Today, Sartre on the one hand, 
and Malraux, on the other, since his 
Sorbonne lecture on the bankruptcy and 
death of modern man in November 1946, 
are carrying on the two aspects of the 
philosophy of the “ absurd ”—withdrawal 
and adventurism for adventure’s sake. 

The stakes and rewards are very high 
in terms of power and cash. 

Malraux said in his Sorbonne lecture : 
“JT do not consider society evil, capable 
of being improved ; I consider it absurd.” 
It was the feeling of “absurdity” that 
drove his Garine to take part in the 
Chinese Revolution of 1925. Malraux is 
not yet, it seems, a Catholic, although 
the Catholic press hailed his Sorbonne 
lecture as showing that he may be ripe 
for conversion, and certainly can be used. 
Garaudy pointed out: “the teachings 
of Malraux and those of the Church have 
this in common: there is no human 
solution, here on earth, to our problems. 
The Catholic Church, as well as the 
ruling class in general, asks no more than 
this of its thinkers : that they draw no 
conclusions.” 

By no means all Roman Catholics, 
either in politics or in culture, subscribe 
to this idea. Especially in Italy, in Eastern 
Europe and to a certain extent in England, 
America and France, thousands have 
refused to become active in any “ anti- 
Communist crusade” where it is evident 
that the “crusade” is not in fact directed 
primarily against Communism but on 
behalf of the sectional interests of the 
capitalist classes. Some conversions do 
not “take.” Long ago, Hemingway wrote 
on the occasion of Jean Cocteau’s highly 
publicised conversion : 

The Lord is my Shepherd: I shall not 

want 

Him for long. 

Many too, of those “in Hell” are in 
a false Hell. Auden wrote (Notes to The 
Double Man): “It is possible that the 
gates of Hell are always standing wide 
open. The lost are perfectly free to Jeave 
whenever they like, but to do so would 
mean admitting that the gates were open, 
that there is another life outside. This 
they cannot admit, not because they have 
any pleasure in their present existence, 
but because the life outside would be 
different, and if they admitted its 
existence, they would have to lead it. They 
know this. They know that they are free 
to leave and they know why they do not. 
This knowledge is the flame of Hell.” This 
knowledge incidentally, did not save 
Auden from wandering about in a vague 
Limbo of his own for some time. 

The economics of Hell undoubtedly 
play a considerable part in conversions or 
withdrawals. Greene, no doubt, would 


have been just as successful if he had 
been a Calvinist or of any other 
persuasion that takes a literally dim view 
of.the human predicament. But Waugh 
and Malraux have always had an eye to 
the main chance. No one is going to 
object to a writer trying to sell as many | 
copies of his work as he can. But there 
are certain commissions and assignments 
which, if concealed, vitiate the work. 
Malraux especially has always combined 
business, adventure and even revolution- 
ary activity. He understands the necessary 
mercenaries too intimately. His skill is 
immense. Only in hindsight does the 
reader now perceive the tragic irony that 
the Chinese revolutionary episodes which 
gave a first impression of vitality, solidity 
and understanding are in fact observed 
by an artist involved in the inextricable 
contradiction of taking part in one of the 
revolutions of all revolutions which was 
essentially a mass movement, and at the 
same time attempting to observe it coldly 
from outside and above. 

It is interesting that Malraux rarely 
handled his own French scene before he 
emerged as one of a trio of shady 
adventurers pushing Charles de Gaulle. 
Two main motives have placed Malraux 
in his present position: vanity injured 
when the Military Committee of the 
Spanish Communist Party refused to 
accept him at his own valuation, and a 
gamble for power, which he no longer 
could achieve through the Communist 
Party that had no room for revolutionary 
prima donnas. Malraux, like Waugh, 
could not adapt himself to present reality : 
1936 was not 1926, and 1946 was still less 
so. The only place for ambitious 
adventurism based upon a contempt for 
the masses was close to the Catholic 
Church and hardly one remove from 
Neo-Fascism. — 

Malraux’s former wife Clara adds two 
other very significant reasons for his rally 
to de Gaulle. He himself warned her 
that at the age of 40 a man reverts to his 
father’s type. Malraux is now 52; his 
father was an extreme conservative. 
Malraux also, Clara says, has a taste for 
luxury, order and power. At this moment, 
as Spain shows, luxury is guaranteed by 
the power of a dictator protecting the 
black market, which in turn flourishes 
under the “order” enforced against the 
hungry workers by the armed police. 
Greene’s preoccupation with infantile 
traumata and Waugh’s desire for comfort 


and social position are precisely 
parallelled by this explanation of 
Malraux. 


Waugh, Greene and Malraux in their 
diverse ways reflect the impulses of dying 
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_ and Queen Mary College, London. 


by C. H. Hobday 


coach and publisher’s hack. He has 


A Caveat For Critics 


C. H. Hobday was born at Eastbourne in 1917 and educated at Eastbourne Grammar School 
He has worked as schoolmaster, Y.M.C.A. worker, 
done research on sixteenth-century thought, and is 


now engaged on a study of folk-elements in Elizabethan drama. 
Not long ago a much esteemed writer informed the world that he felt “ dis- 


posed to cry out with delight” before a figure by Michael’ Angelo. 


I wonder 


whether he would feel disposed to cry out before a real Michael Angelo, if the 
critics had decided it was not genuine, or before a reputed Michael Angelo 


which was reaily by someone’ else. 


published an anthology of modern 


iz 1600 A CERTAIN ROBERT ALLOTT 
verse entitled England’s Parnassus, 


_ and printed in it a fragment of twenty- 


four lines beginning 

I walked along a stream for pureness 

rare, 

which he attributed to “Ch. Marlowe.” 
This seemed definite enough, and when 
nineteenth-century scholars began to 
prepare collected editions of Marlowe’s 
works they included these lines without 
question; true, Allott was not always 


(Continued from foot of previous column) 
classes which in turn enjoy watching their 
predicament reflected back at them. Many 
of the owners of the means of cultural 
production are themselves of -this class: 
publishers, advertisers, selection com- 
mittees of book clubs, reviewers. Thus, 
any book which asks of its readers that 
“they draw no conclusions” can be 


- certain of widespread publicity, of being 


more or less crammed down the throat of 
the reading public. This is the factor that 
greatly determines the “ popular ” success 
of Waugh, Koestler and Huxley, although 
their books which meet this require- 
ment are precisely those which show the 
least artistic solidity. The present position 
of the publishers of the Left Book Club 
might be examined as closely as that of 
its former writers to discover why it 
no longer plays the important political 
part that it filled before the war. 

Once the “ dead end ” characters of this 
literature is exposed, the reason for its 
gloom, its lack of vitality, is clarified. The 
political and economic basis of corruption 
is inextricably connected with the artistic. 
“Just for a handful of ribbons he left 
us” is an understatement today: the 
American price for a convert’s syndicated 
confession can run as high as £350 per 
thousand words. 

The political price is higher but the 
risks are greater. The defence of a dying 
order of‘society is always tenacious, but 
its temporary successes must always be 
hollow. They are based on the past. That 
is the Hell which they are free to leave, 
but do not. Of all the absurdities they 
chart, this is the most “ absurd.” 


Samuel Butler. 


so careful about checking his attribu- 
tions as he might have been, but there 
was nothing here to arouse suspicion. 
And so you will find these lines, for 
example, in the Everyman edition of 
Marlowe, in company with a garbled 
text of Shakespeare’s 3 Henry VI and 
a bawdy ballad forged. by the Victorian 
critic J. P. Collier, but without those 
translations from Ovid which are among 
the best things Marlowe ever wrote. 


One critic, J. H. Ingram, in 1904 
expressed doubts of the poem’s value and 
genuineness, but he was soon’ crushed 
under the unanimous disapproval of 
other Elizabethan scholars; one and all 
agreed the lines were Marlowe’s, and if 
they were Marlowe’s they must be good. 
So the critics discovered in them 
“felicity both of phrasing and metre,” 
“ characteristic boldness of imagery and 
wealth of colour,” similes “in the true 
Marlovian yein,” “dexterity” in the, 
command of metre, and altogether “the 
genuine Marlovian ring.” 

Swinburne, of course, had to rush in 
where critics more familiar with the 
dubious ways of Elizabethan anthologists 
would have feared to tread. In an 
article on Marlowe contributed to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica he wrote : 


“One of the most faultless lyrics 
and one of the loveliest fragments in 
the whole range of description and 
fanciful poetry would have secured 4 
place for Marlowe among the memor- 
able men of his epoch, even if his 
plays had perished with himself. His 
Passionate Shepherd remains ever 
since unrivalled in its way—a way of 
pure fancy and radiant melody with- 
out break or lapse. The untitled frag- 
ment, on the other hand, has been 
very closely rivalled, perhaps very 
happily imitated, but only by the 
greatest lyric poet: of England—by 
Shelley alone.” 
A little strong, perhaps, but we must 
remember that to Swinburne Marlowe 
ranked with Shelley, Hugo and Mazzini, 
among those demigods whose eminence 
it was blasphemy to question. 

So the matter rested until last January, 
when Mr. John Crow, in an article in the 
Times Literary Supplement, proved that 


in spite of everything the lines were not 
Marlowe’s. They are taken from a poem 
called Devereux, an elegy on the deaths 
of Henry III of France and of Essex’s 
brother Walter Devereux, written in 
French by a “ most excellent and learned 
Gentlewoman” named Geneviéve Petau 
Maulette, and translated into English by 
Jervis Markham. Of Mme. ‘Petau 
Maulette nobody seems to know any- 
thing, but Jervis Markham is a writer in 
whose praise critics have been singularly 
tepid; even his remarkable versatility, 
which enabled him to range from a con- 
tinuation of Sidney’s Arcadia to such 
useful works as Markham’s Faithful 
Farrier and A Way to Get Wealth, has 
merely provoked them into calling him a 
hack. The best the Encyclopedia 
Britannica can find to say for him is: 
“He was acquainted with Latin and 
several modern languages, and had an 
exhaustive practical acquaintance with 
the arts of forestry and agriculture. He 
was a noted horse-breeder, and is said 
to have imported the first Arab.” | 

But now at last the day has come when 
justice will be done to honest Jervis’s 
poetic powers. His enemies the critics 
themselves admit that he was capable of 
“felicity of phrasing and metre,” etc., 
etc (see above). We have Swinburne’s 
word for it that he wrote “one of the 
loveliest fragments,” etc. (see above 
again). Whether he is entitled to rank 
among the memorable men of his epoch 
perhaps depends on whether anyone can 
prove he wrote The Passionate Shepherd, 
but at any rate we can say he has been 
closely rivalled only by Shelley. I am 
expecting any moment now to. find 
somebody linking the names of those 
supreme masters of the English lyric, 
Shelley and Jervis Markham. 

There seems to be only one escape 
from this conclusion, and that is to argue 
that as Markham was merely a trans- 
lator it is to Mme. Petau Maulette that 
these eulogies are due. Perhaps forth- 
coming histories of French literature will 
include a footnote, regretting that the 
works of so eminent a poetess seem to 
have disappeared entirely. 

The moral is clear enough: Never 
praise anything until you are absolutely 
certain who wrote it. Remember your 
first principle: Good books are books 
which are written by the Right People, 
not the other way about. To say Jervis 
Markham is as good as Marlowe, when 
you know Markham to have been a 
minor Elizabethan hack, is all very well ; 
such a statement can pass as original 
and amusing. But to praise as typically 
Marlovian lines which later prove to be 
those of a horse-breeder makes one look’ 
uncommonly like a fool. 
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ONCOLINE IS FAR AWAY, AND EVEN 
Orr it seems long ago as well. 

Neither the thumping bombs, the 
murderous artillery, nor the lorry-borne 
infantry of the assorted armies ever 
convulsed it. The last epidemic of the war 
to come near its shores must have been 
the Spanish-American war of 50 years 
ago. It bakes in the apparent peace of the 
past, a great cake whose sweetness is in 
the living green of flat cane-fields. 


In the middle of the cane-fields is 
Trompe -la- Mer, a long, long straight 
street in which the police station and the 
Parish Church, both the colour of dried 
blood and built in the antique Gothick 
of 1904, are the most overpowering 
buildings. It tails off into lawyers’ and 
dentists’ premises, shops and drinking- 
saloons and ends abruptly in the foul- 
smelling market and the shallow sewery 
sea. 


I am a commercial traveller, and had 
certainly not come to Trompe-la-Mer for 
pleasure but in the hope of selling a kind 
of aluminium gadget, of whose 
mechanism I understand nothing, to the 
manager of the Sweet Boss Sugar Factory. 


Although Concoline is in the Western 
Hemisphere, in fact almost a suburb of 
the American Empire, nothing can be 
done and no one can be approached 
directly. An oriental system of diplomacy 
prevails and even to peddle my wares 
to Mr. Badger, the business-manager, I 
needed the good offices of one of the 
army of lawyers who make a living partly 
out of the litigiousness of the population 
and partly out of the necessity of 
defending oneself against the caprices of 
the police, those black and muscular 
envoys of what only a very whimsical 
fellow would call justice. 


I reached Trompe-la-Mer at 7 o’clock 
in the morning in the van which delivers 
Concoline’s only newspaper, the 
Victorious Trumpet, with the letter of 
introduction in my pocket to Mr. da 
Souza, the lawyer. I am used to arriving 
at places at 6 or 7 in the morning, and 
know by now that the only thing to do 
is to find some lodgings, have a bath, and 
lie down until breakfast is cooked. Offices 
seldom open before 9.30. Here ] may 
say that the baths and cooking-methods 
of Concoline are quite different from 
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Coal in the Bath 
A Short Story 


by John Woodyatt 


those of distant Metroland, and to put 
coal in the bath could only be done 
figuratively, on an “as-if” plane of 
meaning, like piling Pelion on Ossa, as 
there are no bath-tubs and no coal. As 
in most tropical countries, you take a 
shower in a bath-house at the back of the 
yard, by the ‘noble bread-fruit tree with 
its dark sharp-fingered leaves, where the 
hens scratch under the beastly magenta 
bougainvillea. Cooking is done on a coal- 
pot, a kind of earthenware bucket which 
burns charcoal, but the coal of South 
Wales, mined out of the bowels of the 
earth with picks and drills, is unknown. 
I found lodgings with Mrs. Rufus, an 
imposing negress, dressed in_ regal, 
chemical violet, and after eating my 
breakfast under a most gruesome Sacred 
Heart, decorated with huge drops of 
blood and gold foil, I went out in search 
of Mr. de Souza. 


I realised at once that most of the town 
was on strike, with the exception of the 
usual number of obedient toadies. To 
a commercial traveller who is not engaged 
directly in any productive work, but whose 
function is only that of a griping dose 
of salts in our sluggish economic system 
which is always ill, a strike is rather 
frightening, as if not only every black face 
but the very donkeys, motor-horns and 
banana-trees had suddenly said “ No.” 


I made my way down the main street, 
usually half-empty in the morning, now 
crowded with quiet lounging negro 
strikers. The thirsty ones were already 
making for the rum-shops. There were 
no political meetings. A priest passed on 
a bicycle as silently as an owl. Mr. da 
Souza, of course, was not on strike, but 
as hard at work as he will be even on the 
day of God’s Judgment, scratching away 
at codicils, ambiguous clauses, rights of 
way, and transfers of property. His office 
is in an upstairs house entered by an out- 
side staircase and a wooden gallery. He 
received me with a slow and antiquated 
politeness just flavoured with suspicion. 
His appearance is as ancient as his 
mouldy books on torts. At least seventy 
years old, long and bony, and the colour 
of a cigar, there is nothing African about 
him. Rather he looks like a faded sepia 
photograph of one of those Japanese 
statesmen of the early Meiji era,—stiff, 
ill-at-ease, and somehow defiant in their 


tight new European trousers, gold-braided 
coats and throttling starched collars. 


“Ah, good morning, Mr. West of | 
course. Ah yes, I remember, you have 
come to see Mr. Badger of Sweet Boss, 
on a business matter. An unfortunate 
day to arrive, just when another of these 
dreadful strikes has broken out again. I'll 
call up Mr. Badger right now, and see if 
it will be possible to go out and see him. 
One never knows, when these black men 
are on strike they are so excitable, they 
may do anything, turn us out of the car 
and strip us naked.” 


Mr. de Souza, naked, would probably 
have looked like a beardless St. Jerome 
with a heavy grey moustache. Bony and. 
stiff he moved over to the telephone, 
teased and twitched the dusty black daffo- 
dil. The service was still operating in its 
usual cranky way. Mr. Badger would be 
pleased to see us shortly after 11 o’clock. 
Mr. da Souza returned to his den to spin 
a few strands of spider’s web and leave 
instructions with his clerk, while I sat 
in a cane chair and smoked. 


The immortal ennui, the provincial 
ugliness of Colonial life. How many 
young heads have turned grey under the 
falsely bridal mosquito nets. No wonder 
so much alcohol is consumed. 


Shuffling steps on the gallery ; Mr. da 
Souza is ready. We go downstairs into the 
dusty Chevrolet. ‘‘ Drive out to Sweet 
Boss, Harris, to Mr. Badger’s quarters.” 


The pavements seem paved with black 
faces and feet, quiet, expectant, yet 
indifferent to us. We drive along the 
straight street, turn to the right at the 
elementary school and then through the 
deserted cane-fields stretching flat to the 
horizon, like.green tufts of gigantic grass. 
Sticky life-blood of Concoline, run sweetly 
till I make my pile. On either side are the 
wooden and corrugated-iron quarters of 
the workers. The strike has brought not 
only a hope of more wages, but a certain 
amount of home-life. The men who are 
not playing cards in the rum-shops are 
sitting on he steps of their shacks playing 
with their children or washing under the 
pump. 


The factory-gates are guarded by two 
black and majestic policemen, who recog- 
nise in Mr. da Souza a colleague of the 
same guild. We are admitted, and the 


gates crash behind -us. The factory has 


a tinny and rather ramshackle look, unlike 
the huge solid structures of Europe. There 


“is a sickly, hangover smell of rum and 


cane-trash, but no noise. The thumping 
Diesels have stopped, only the electricity 


. plant with its great condensers and dials 


is ticking over. Outside Mr. Badger’s office 
are some bushes of hibiscus with 
dazzling crimson flowers. A  spectacled 
coloured girl shows us in. Mr. Badger 
is at his desk in his shirt-sleeves, a sweaty, 
rather beefy-looking man of about forty, 
with light thinning hair. He looks 
unexpectedly relieved and in a good 
humour. 


“Ah, how are you da Souza? So you 
have brought Mr. West along. Very glad 
to see you. Miss Luke, will you bring 
some glasses and some ice ? I have some 
good news. I have just had a long talk 
with our head office, and an arrangement 
has been reached, though not quite what 
the men expect. They will go back to 
work at a slightly higher wage, which as 
a matter of fact we can afford, though 
not what the trouble-makers demanded. 
And the ringleaders will get the sack.” 


He assumed the ferocious ju-ju 
expression of the president of a court- 
martial, sending half-a-dozen wretches 
to the glass-house. Miss Luke returned 
with tinkling glasses and we drank to the 
conclusion of another manceuvre in the 
war without end, the road with so many 
turnings, that leads to ? 


Mr. da Souza sat silent and withdrawn, 
like some leathery old Japanese diplomat 
of long ago, but by no means inactive. 
He was doing some mental arithmetic. 
If the wage-claim had to be settled 
finally by a Court of Arbitration, those 
mouldy books of his would come down 
from their shelves and he would have 
some late. nights. 


Mr. Badger is relaxing from ju-ju 
brigadier to jolly old pal. 


“West, I think we may need some of 
that new equipment of yours. We shall 
be cutting down on labour. Of course, 
our chief engineer will have to give his 
opinion, but I think you can take it as 
settled. These new aluminium alloys are 
really remarkable. Unlike niggers, they 
never go to sleep, never get into debt, 
have ten children or go to hospital with 
T.B. That human element in industry. 
It’s all very well on posters, but I've had 
a bit too much of it.” 


‘Rum-cackle, boasting, post-war peevish- 
ness. It must be simply dreadful in 
England now that everyone is dying and 
in rags, and those awful Beveridge brutes 
are making a bonfire of everything. 


Rather tired of this gnomic wisdom 
recited from the Sunday papers, I thought 
! would turn the conversation with a 
remark about the prevalence of hook- 
worm, which I understood was contracted 
through bare feet. If the negroes wore 
boots, they would not catch hookworm 
so often, would not suffer from intestinal 
anemia, and would do more work for 
the Sweet Boss Company. Clearly I could 
not have put. my foot in it any deeper 
if I had told an obscene story to Queen 
Victoria. Mr. Badger and Mr. da Souza 
were very angry indeed. The very idea 
that people could catch hookworm by 
going barefoot! It was just that kind of 
silly talk that caused all these strikes. 
“Have you ever looked at a nigger’s foot, 
West ? I bet you haven’t. The sole of his 
foot’s like iron, like an iron plate.” Mr. 
da Souza stretched out his legs in an 
informal foot-inspection, revealing a pair 
of shoes the colour and texture of his 
face. “I am just as likely to catch hook- 
worm as any of those men outside. In fact 
I have had it more than once. Nobody 
has ever died of hookworm as far as 
I know.” 


I thought it better to get through my 
business and go before the going got 
worse. I looked at my watch and suggested 
going to see the engineer. We went. He 
approved. I sold a quantity of the tinny 
gadgets which are more tireless and 
durable than men’s muscles. Emerging 
from the engineer’s room, we recrossed 
the factory-yard, quivering in the mid- 


day heat, to find Mr. da Souza already - 


sitting in the back of the car. Business- 
like and convivial farewells. ““ You must 
come round this way again. Next time I 
hope we shall be able to order something 
else. Always ready to try out a new idea.” 


Forward lurch through the iron gates 
and salutes of enormous police. In a cloud 
of dust we made the return-journey, but 
Mr. da Souza spoke little, looked at his 
yellowish nails which had been growing 
for seventy years, did not invite me to 
lunch. JI hated the monotonous green 
motionless cane, which is never brought 
to life by the wind, like a field of waving 
corn, and has none of its ancient semi- 
religious associations. The red papery 


flowers, at the road-side tire the eye. At 
a safe distance from the school the 
children, following their fathers’ example, 
are playing truant, pretty as kittens, with 
cropped woolly heads or flying pig-tails. 
They are playing a street-game and 
singing : — 


Two man a road 
Cromanty Boy 
Two man a road down-town pickney 
Two man a road fight fe yo’ lady 
Cromanty win oh ! 
Cromanty win: 


The car drowns them in a wave of 
disease-laden dust, and with the wisdom 
of childhood, they throw a couple of 
stones. 


We have reached Mr. da Souza’s office 
and on his wooden verandah I prepare 
my farewell and my thanks. Again he is 
the bony contemptuous Palace Minister 
in fusty ancestral kimono and ceremonial 
fan, delivering judgment on an error in 
protocol. 


“Well, Mr. West, Iam very glad indeed 
to have been of service to you. But really 
some of your ideas are most unexpected. 
It is not the slightest use trying to alter 
these people’s way of living. One of the 
things I have learnt in a long life is that 
you can’t change human nature. All they 
want is to stuff themselves with bread- 
fruit and ground-provisions, have a bottle 
of rum, and a new shirt now and then. 
No, you can’t change human nature. J 
am reminded of a perfectly true stary 1 
was told when IJ was last in England, by 
Mr. Sneak, a most distinguished man, 
who was .M.P. for one of your fine old 
cathedral towns. I have rather lost touch 
with him, but during the war I think he 
had a most important confidential job in 
the Near East, as personal liaison-officer 
to a number of governments that didn’t 
exist. Well, one day I was lunching with 
Mr. Sneak and he told me that one of the 
biggest industrial concerns in England 
developed a wonderful housing and 
welfare scheme. They built up-to-date 
houses and apartments for their em- 
ployees on the American model, with 
wonderful American sanitation, shining 
bath-tubs and lavatories, showers and 
wash-basins, and do you know what they 
did with it ? They simply used the new 
bath-tubs to keep coal in ! Yes, Mr. West, 
would you believe it, Coal in the Bath ! ” 
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Charles Chaplin and Margaret Hoffman in Monsieur Verdoux 


Odd Man Not Out 


United Artists 


Charles Chaplin in Monsieur Verdoux 


Michael Clarke was born in 1919. Did Classics and English literature at Cambridge, 
demob. worked as assistant director with Paul Rotha on The World is Rich and has r 
is now working with Data Films, which is a Co-operative film unit. 


VERYONE NO DOUBT BELIEVES THAT 
nowhere so abounds with jealousy 
as his own small world; and the 
rivalry of cliques and individuals for 
favour and preferment is no doubt partly 
to be exp.ained by the sunny _indi- 
vidualism which is so famous a feature 
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by Michael Clarke 


of present social organisation. We are 
all free to drown our competitors and 
climb into the lifeboat ourselves. But 
malicious intrigues and _ calculated 
obloquy must have hit new records with 
the growth of the film industry ; so that 
no actor or director is without his corps 


tanks and political intelligence in the Army. After 
ecently been making two films about lifeboats. He 


of enemies, whose number grows as the 
square of his own success. In Hollywood, 
by all accounts; the trivial vanities of 
men flower and expand to especially 
curious growths. Thus Charles Chaplin 
with the rest has been and is the target 
for venom and hatred. 


But with Chaplin there is a difference. 
| No one in movie has been the subject of 
_ such universal attack, none has stood so 
| isolated from the maniac community of 
his colleagues. Not merely the film 
| executives themselves, but the legal and 
| publicity men who are their political 
allies have done everything over 
_ the past twenty-five years to blacken 
and break Chaplin; they have pitched 
into him as an actor, as director, 
as employer, as _ millionaire, as 
husband, as lover. The free enterprise 
which is America’s most trumpeted asset 
has allowed  -Chaplin’s detractors to 
attempt everything that might prevent 
Chaplin himself from interpreting his 
world; and so closely tied to politics is 
the law that even the courts have become 
_ a foyer for class hatred and personal 

’ spite. 


But none of this has stopped 
Chaplin from making the films he 
chooses. 


Too much success is no recipe for popu- 
larity in the movie world ; but integrity 
often damns from the outset. Now in the 
days when Fatty Arbuckle was found 
guilty of moral excesses and the whole 
Hollywood community was suspect, with 
some reason, of riotous living, Chaplin 
was single-mindedly developing not the 
slapstick antics which have made 
Arbuckle’s name a shady curiosity, but 
pure comedy. The man was an artist. 


Now your movie actor often has some 
vestige of creative, dramatic feeling ; 
Hollywood especially is populated with, 
among others, artists manqués. In that 
strange, denatured world there are a few 
people of great, if frustrated, creative 
power and understanding. But there are 
many more of enough sensibility to know 
that Chaplin has done what they will 
never achieve: in a gesture, a word, a 
scene, he has registered the tragedies and 
conflicts of an era. It is the latter group 
which for years has seen Chaplin’s purity 
of technique and integrity of thought as 
a threat to their simple and paying racket 
of forcing bad films on a public whose 
taste is being deliberately blunted and 
coarsened. Hence the hatred and the 
bitter campaigns to vilify. Historically, 
indeed, one may discern a further pur- 
pose in those who seek to blot Chaplin 
out. For, like all pure mimics, he takes the 
mike out of life itself, and his comical 
pathos always has a meaning and a 
lesson ; the result is that a Chaplin film 
revives and fortifies. In doing so, in 
relating the deepest human emotions to 
the society which shapes them, he widens 
the understanding of men and improves 
their critical acumen. Thus a political 
analysis must automatically put Chaplin 
in the opposite camp to those who base 
their technique on doping the audience, 


and who are inevitably aligned with the 
exploitation and repression of men. 

In the spate of early films whose 
frequent revival illuminated our child- 
hood—The Tramp, The Champ, Shoulder 
Arms, The Gold Rush, and others— 
Chaplin was developing a comic instinct 
which at first he never believed himself 
to possess. He found that the screen can 
use a clown; and, like all clowns, his 
humorous pathos was based on the funda- 
mental need for friendship and associa- 
tion ; one may say that the early films 
already criticised a social order which 
made men lonely and turned individualism 
into isolationalism. Say too, if you like, 
that the little man represented the 
oppressed who gained no sympathy or 
help from a world too strong for them. 
There are all sorts of parables that may 
be drawn from him, and it is no insult to 
say that they were not all determined in 
advance. It proves the instinctive power 
that Chaplin had to underline the whole 
of life, to blow meaning into its simplest 
feature ; and if at first he said only that 
it was a hard world, it was high time 
that someone other than D. W. Griffith 
declared it on the screen. And it was said 
with the hallmark of truth, not with the 
ubiquitous, if invisible, imprint of the 
Mother Church of Christ Scientist, 
Boston, Mass.1 

But instinct soon developed into hard- 
thinking analysis. Ever since Modern 
Times, Chaplin’s art has implied that 
society today is organised on the basis of 
greed, that the American way of life 
stereotypes the individual, that man is 
deprived of the stature he deserves to 
achieve. The greatness of his work is 
that in none of his films does the social 
criticism overlay or distort the action. 
There is no prepared propaganda which 
is compressed into the shape of a film. 
Chaplin’s love of man—undeniable to all 
who have seen some of his early work— 
and his excitement at living—undeniable 
to all who have perceived the motif of 
the dance that runs through all his films 
—led him to interpret his world in the 
only terms he knew: he saw kindness 
outwitted by wealth, peace shattered by 
machines abused, generosity and love 
abundant in those quarters most despised 
by the rich and powerful. 

The steady current of hysteria which 
has vibrated through the U.S.A. since 
the formation of the Dies Committee 
caused Chaplin to become the target not 
merely of professional jealousy but of 
political persecution. It was clear by 1936 
that Chaplin was not impressed with the 
American way of life ; thus his personal 
opponents and the hot-headed right- 


1 No prizes are offered for a study of the 
influence. of Christian Science on the 
American Cinema. 


wingers were able to take the field 
together, and they have been right, in 
there pitching ever since. Happily their — 
aim has been consistently wide. 

In the train of events which has led to 
the iniquities of the present Rankin Com- 
mittee, Monsieur Verdoux assumes a 
special significance. With, once.more, an 
indictment of contemporary society, it 
has been made by one who either defies 
or is gloriously careless of the engines 
of war which reaction has deployed 
against him. People hardly conscious of © 
the meaning of American trends may say 
that it is masochistic of Chaplin to make 
this film in the circumstances. But. in 
truth the film is a challenge, the voice in 
movie of the other America. 


At first hearing, the story of a blue- 
beard who contrived the murder of 
several middle-aged women and 

bsconded with their modest savings 
might seem empty of useful or amusing 
content. But Monsieur Verdoux puts 
murder, in a sense, into perspective. There 
is nothing sadistic about his casual con- 
triving of marriages and murders in 
series; yet the very matter-of-fact manner 
in which he goes on his lethal but quite 
un-sinister way gives the opening a 
macabre note. You learn that until a 
financial crash in the late ’twenties 


- Verdoux had been a bank-clerk—with. a 


pathetically amazing agility in counting 
other people’s money—who had to sup- 
port a crippled wife and their child. But 
the accepted scheme of things did not 
include benevolence to bank-clerks; it 
threw them out of work, without thanks 
or remorse. So Verdoux in his turn 
decided to ignore the conventional rules 
of the society which had so lightly dis- 
posed of him; he observed that murder 
by starvation or war was considered 
polite, even laudable, and determined to 
value human life equally lightly in his 
quest for security for his family. The 
murders are depicted at that-level, and 
are not gruesome; they are the gamble 
of a man who has taken the social order 
at its own valuation. 

It is unnecessary to describe how 
Chaplin handles this basic: story with all 
the capacity for tragic irony of which he 
is master. The whole artistry of the film 
lies in the fact that the implications of 
its simple theme arises naturally ; they 
are an inevitable consequence of Chaplin’s 
vision, and are never thrust upon the 
audience. Developing spontaneously 
from a film which seems to begin as gentle 
comedy are a host of reflections upon 
the. relation of man to man, and on the 
way in which the natural simplicity of 
human intercourse has been perverted by 
a crazy social system. Nobody shouts 
this at you ; but it is the sum conclusion 
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of a multiplicity of tiny gestures, dance- 
like movements and deft symbolism. 
Certainly Chaplin does not shrink from 
showing hunger-marchers, nor fail to con- 
demn the Wall Street crash for the mass 
murder of hearts and bodies that it was; 
_but these points are integral to his story, 
they give it context and are not them- 
selves emphasised. Nevertheless, they no 
doubt condemn the film as un-American. 

The reception of the film has been as 
significant, in other ways, as its making. 
It was construed correctly in the U.S.A. 
as deliberate defiance of the Un- 
American clique, and though praised for 
its technique was thought disappointing 
because Chaplin was not as “funny” as 
of old. In Britain it has had a far more 
favourable audience ; all the critics have 
recognised that, like it or not, Monsieur 
Verdoux is of the first importance. But 
the tendency has been to decry an 
intrusion of “social content,’ and to 
regret the absence of “pure” comedy. 
In fact of course Monsieur Verdoux is 
pure comedy and attains this status 
precisely through its intimate relation to 
real life. The truth is that this film, 
because it is honest, necessarily holds up 
to judgment the moral values which 
inform the lives of us all; and it finds 
them largely wanting. It is irrelevant, 
and no criticism, to complain that 
Chaplin’s humour has an inner meaning. 
One would not, after all, object that the 
Gospel of St. John is a good murder 
story ruined by the intrusion of meta- 
physics. No, Monsieur Verdoux is a 
parable of the world as it is ; the majority 
of other films are about life as a heroin 
addict might dream it. 

A further common accusation is that 
the film is technically poor; that it is 
not “filmic,” that it is theatrical, badly 
cut and poorly photographed. It is true 
that Monsieur Verdoux does not use all 
the manifold artifices of the camera ; it 
is very simply shot and edited, and the 
lighting is indeed sometimes flat. The 
chief joy is in the dramatisation of the 
theme and the acting of Chaplin himself. 
But, contrary to the superficial view, this 
does not make the film theatrical, or lose 
it the privilege of being a film at all. 
Chaplin’s acting, his mobility and pre- 
cision of gesture are planned and con- 
trolled exactly for the cinema camera, 
and it is his very slightness and economy 
of movement that make him a cinema 
actor, nothing else ; for no other medium 
could realise his intentions or give his 
action its significance. 

One criticism from the Left has been 
that Monsieur Verdoux, with Chaplin’s 
other films, has been purely negative in 
its opposition to capitalism, and suggests 
no alternative. But this evaluation misses 
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the point. Chaplin does not set out 
merely to attack capitalism ; he opposes 
it, but also every inhuman tendency, every 
spark of bitterness in mankind. (Let no 
one think that a reformed order of 
society will automatically ensure the inevit- 
able love of man for man.) Furthermore, 
in his subtle chastisement of the present 
order, Chaplin poses against it the possi- 
bility and the need for human security 
and happiness, and shows that these are 
the product of human tolerance, not of 
individualism. That is enough ; Chaplin 
is not a lecturer, and if he tried to be, 
his films would be bad films. It is left 
to the audience to draw the further, prac- 
tical conclusions. The value and the great- 
ness of his work is that the moral or 
political lesson—for Chaplin they are the 
same thing—is realised through the 
artistry ; the film succeeds aesthetically, 
and its unity is not disturbed by any 
attempt to graft a thesis on to it ; rather, 
the thesis is subtly integral to the whole. 


Monsieur Verdoux, JI have said, is the 
voice of the other America. It is one of 
the all too rare cultural expressions of 
a community we know to exist; but that 
community is being driven below ground 
by the most suicidal witch-hunt of the 
day. The film required courage to make; 
by now it probably requires courage, in 
the U.S.A., to admit that one liked it. 
It is the work of a man who concedes 
nothing to the false values which have 
corrupted most of his colleagues, and 
its subtlety, which will keep you thinking 
for days, is its strength. It does not, 
thank heaven, preach, nor end with a 
clarion call to revolution ; for part of its 
beauty is that it is cleverly timed to fit 
the environment which so badly needs 
its cathartic influence. 


Editorial Note 


Chaplin Wires Picasso 


LOSANGELES CALIF 47 21 920P LC 
PABLO PICASSO. 7 RUEGRANDS 
AUGUSTINS PARIS CAN YOU HEAD 
COMMITTEE OF FRENCH ARTISTS TO 
PROTEST TO AMERICAN EMBASSY IN 
PARIS THE OUTRAGEOUS DEPORTA- 
TION PROCEEDINGS AGAINST HANS 
EISLER HERE AND SIMULTANEOUSLY 


(2) I now learn thet Monsieur Verdoux has 
been banned by the powerful Loew’s 
225-theatre Circuit in the U.S., following 
a protest by the Catholic Veterans’ 
Organisation. ; 


SEND ME COPY OF PROTEST FOR 
USE HERE GREETINGS CHARLES 
CHAPLIN 1085 SUMMIT DR BEVERLY- 
HILLS CALIF 


HE RANKIN COMMITTEE, SEEKING A 

scapegoat for a show of legal power, 

seized on the great German anti-fascist 
composer Hans Eisler because, as a 
foreigner, he was legally vulnerable. Many 
freedom-loving Americans are protesting 
against their deportation demand. A Com- 
mittee has been formed with Charles 
Chaplin, Thomas Mann, the composer 
Copland, Albert Einstein and others. Igor 
Stravinsky has organised a big concert, 
under his direction, in honour of Eisler. In 
reply to the telegram above which Chaplin 
sent to Picasso the following statement 
signed by French intellectuals was presented 
to the United States Ambassador in Paris: 

“Tt is with strong feelings that we, the 
undersigned, learn that Hans Eisler, one 
of the greatest living composers, who was 
forced in 1936 to take refuge from Hitler 
oppression in the United States, and who 
since that time has put his talents at the 
service of the American screen, is, along 
with his wife, threatened with deportation 
to the American Zone of Germany— 
which for them means the prospect of 
being shut up in a concentration camp 
with Nazis and like Nazis. 

The French Government has granted a 
visa to Hans Eisler, who is expected here 
to work on the music for the film Alice 

_ in Wonderland (Alice aux pays des 
merveilles). We demand nothing more 
for him and his wife than that they 
should be allowed to use this visa to enter 
France. ° 

It would be difficult for the musicians, 
writers, painters, actors, theatre and film 
workers of France to understand why 
such a just, human and modest demand, 
a demand which could bring about 
nothing prejudicial to the United States 
Government, should be rejected. 

Such a rejection would give grave con- 

firmation to a growing feeling among us 
that the great American Republic, yester- 
day our ally against the enemies of 
democracy, has ceased to be a country of 
asylum and liberty. 
We beg M. the Ambassador of the 
United States in Paris, if he would be so 
good as to convey this message to his 
Government. 

Pablo Picasso, Henri Matisse, Jean Coc- 
teau, Georges Auric, Roger Désormiéres, 
Francis Carco, Elsa Triolet, Christian 
Bérard, Jean-Louis Barrault, Madelaine 
Renaud, André Chamson, Aragon, Paul 
Eluard, Louis Jouvet, Francoise Rosay, 
André Luguet, Pierre Brasseur, Jaques 
Feyder. 

Henri Malherbe, directeur du Théatre 
national de YVOpéra-comique; Claude 
Delvincourt, directeur du Conservatoire 
national de musique; Jean Cassou, prési- 
dent de ’Union nationale des intellectuels ; 
Louis-Martin Chauffier, president du 
Comité national des écrivains, Léon 
Moussinac, directeur de l'Institut des hautes 
études, cinématographiques. 
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Bacchanalia: One of the “Cleaned Pictures.” 
_ Its poetry enhanced and not destroyed by cleaning. 


Colorado Claro 


The National Gallery 
Poussin 


Thoughts on the ‘“ Cleaned Pictures ”’ 


by Humphrey Jennings 


Aged 40, Humphrey Jennings is a film director and painter. He was with the G.P.O. and Crown Film Units from 1934 to 1947, and is 
now working for Wessex Film Productions. He has also painted continuously since 1930. Home ground: East Anglia. Politics: Those 


S YOU APPROACH THE ROOMS 

containing the “ Cleaned Pictures,” 

between the National Gallery 
entrance and the rooms themselves, you 
mount a flight of steps flanked by two 
balconies or wings, on whose walls are 
hung six pictures which are not strictly 
part of the Exhibition: two Renoirs 
(Les Parapluies and La Premiére Sortie), 
a Manet (La Servante de Bocks), a Van 
Gogh landscape, a Degas oil of an intense 
brick-orange-red, and a large Delacroix. 
Even so, the choice and placing of these 
paintings is adroit to say the least of it. 
Five of them represent a moment in 
European painting when the rtist’s 


of William Cobbett. 


passion for life—for the world around 
him and for his own craft, had a direct- 
ness of vision and method singularly 
unencumbered by official or theoretical 
trappings—religious, mythological, politi- 
cal, or of his own making. So while 
these pictures are placed like trumpeters 
to herald the Exhibition, they have also 
a very practical use in leading our vision 
from the grey and nervous landscape 
of Trafalgar Square to the 
Bacchanalia of Rubens and Poussin. 
More than that. Renoir and the rest 
(except perhaps the Delacroix) have not 
been misted over by the dirt of Time-or 
man’s “Gallery Varnish,” and they 


earlier. 


are still close enough to us not to have 
become “sacred.” In front of them a 
painter still thinks he sees how they were 
painted. But through what distorting fogs 
have we till now admired the “Old 
Masters.” Most obvious of all—glass. 
The “Cleaned pictures” are now hung 
without glass. A Rembrandt portrait 
no longer presents the peering visitor 
with his own reflection. Then the pictures 
have been hung on newly decorated walls 
or backgrounds of curtain, with the pos- 
sessive pendantry of gallery numbers, 
dates, and so on rendered as unobtrusive 
as possible, and altogether in an air of 
luxe and style which make the other parts 
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Philip IV in Brown and Silver 


As it now appears—varnish, dirt and glass removed. 
A detail, showing the brush-work, is reproduced opposite. 
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The National Gallery 
Velasquez 


of the Gallery (if you go back to them) 
feel more than ever like a station wait- 
ing room. ‘ 

The cleaning itself consists of the 
removal of old varnish (some of it yellow 
from passage of time, some-of it coloured 
on purpose to alter the tones of pictures 
when they came into the Gallery) the 
removal of dirt and of some earlier 
patches of “restoration.” Between us 
and the paint surface there is today only 
the air we breathe and a thin coating of 
colourless modern varnish . . . that at 
least is the ideal. The weave of the 
canvas and El Greco’s delicate layers of 
paint are no further away from us—if 
you understand me—than the canvas and 
paint of the Degas on the balcony. 
Among the crowds at the Exhibition (and 
there are crowds) there are, of course, 
those who with a fanatical look point 
to the two Velasquez portraits of 
Philip IV and cry out aloud: “ Velasquez 
never painted... .” Of course they don’t 
really mean that they were looking over 
the artist’s shoulder in Madrid three 
centuries ago, though it sounds like it. 
They mean that the idea—the myth if 
you like—of Velasquez on which they 
have been brought up and nourished, and 
to which maybe their own painting is 
related, has been attacked and seriously 
damaged. They are men defending 
vested interests. Of course, many ideas 
are damaged by this exhibition. The 


idea, for example, of Rubens and Claude 


as painters of golden landscapes. The 
colour of Poussin, even of Veronese 
(whose work seems most of all to gain 
from “cleaning’’) are seen to be as 
bright (to leave aside for the moment 
subtler questions) as that of Van Gogh 
and Renoir. Vollard has _ reported 
Renoir’s visit to the tobacconist’s where 
he noticed the words COLORADO 
CLARO on a box of cigars, and saw in 
them (or in his mistranslation of them) 
the slogan of his ideal in painting: 
COLORE CLAIR. . . . And looking at 
the “Cleaned Pictures” those are just 
the words. 

Then again one can begin to glimpse 
how some of these older paintings’ were 
made. I mean you can watch Rubens 
and Velasquez making alterations: they 
too were mortal men and liable to 
troubles and second thoughts in their 
work. The idea of the “Old Masters ” 
aS a sacred mystery—which like the 
holy relics of a religion had to be kept in 
semi-darkness, behind the altar-rail and 
away from the vulgar'—until the dark- 
ness and railings came to be connected 
with the power of the God . . . this has 


* As indeed they were absolutelv unavail- 
able to “the working classes” before the 


ee of spare time with the Ten Hours’ 
ill. } 


gone. Of course it was self-protection; 
too. To what emotions, to what springs 
of action might not the unshrouded God 
appeal? And some of the objections we 
have heard before in other fields: that 
this is a wicked materialist age from 
which all reverence, all romance, have 
departed. : 


More plausible is the Liberal cry: 
“But are you not as bigoted as the 
19th Century with its Gallery Varnish ? 
Have you not got a preconception of what 
Chardin should look like, from Georges 
Braque ?” To which the answer is that 
every age remakes the classics, and of 
course remakes them in its own image. 
The question is, in what image, for 
what purpose we remake them ? 


Do not let us delude ourselves that we 
know “what the artist originally 
intended.” The majority of the Old 
Masters can have had little idea of the 
use to which their pictures are put today, 
clean or dirty. Little idea indeed of the 
smoke-trailing city, the island of 
machines, the atom-haunted world from 
whose walls their children now look out. 
The essential thing about the cleaning is 
that we have now removed the things 
they did not intend—dirt, yellow varnish, 
and glass. (How remarkable that the 
know-alls did not tell us long ago that 
Van Eyck did not, could not, have 
intended glass in front of Jan Arnolfini.) 
But if we approve that the cleaners of 
the National Gallery under enlightened 
direction have cleared away so much fake 


mystery, we must say also that what they. 


have revealed is a thousand times more 
marvellous, more poetic, and in another 
sense mysterious. 

Agreed’ we can now see the paint and 
the canvas and visualise the man at work 
—we can watch Poussin’s brush decorate 
with blue leaf-strokes the white porcelain 
bowl as it catches the falling juice of the 
grape. Leaf-strokes like those with 
which the girls in the Potteries decorate 
export china... and then, not like. The 
more we gaze (as now we may)—the 
deeper we look—the more the “ mystery 
of the craft” affects us. Paint and not 
paint, simultaneously. Decoration 
(colorée, claire) but containing like a 
signature the character, the emotions, 
the wishes and regrets of a human life- 
time. (Renoir, you remember, began by 
painting porcelain.) 

Take a more complex example: the 
Velasquez full-length portrait of Philip, 
whose cleaning first and most of all 
enraged the Old Guard: 

In its reconditioned state, it looks 
to me as if it might have been 
painted today, in preparation for 
next year’s Academy. Along with 


Philip IV in Brown and Silver (Detail) 


the dirt, which a simpler method of 
cleaning could have removed, the 
patina of natural age has dis- 
‘appeared, and, I think, the touch of 
the master with it. ... The canvas 
now shows through the thin texture 
to which the paint has been reduced. 
It is probable that Velasquez mixed 


The National Gallery 
Velasquez 


paint with the varnish, and that in 
removing the latter the upper layer 
of the work has been destroyed. 
(Daily Telegraph, 19.12.36.) 
In other words, what we now see is 
underpainting. There is no doubt that 
this is the one picture in the whole 
exhibition which nearly all visitors find 
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disturbing in its present state. I certainly 


do. But I do not see any necessity to 
attribute this to overcleaning. I should 
be more inclined to attribute it to 


Velasquez himself. Of course, if you 
have always accepted him as a kind of 
super-de Laszlo, I don’t know what can 
be done. But a serious study of the 
reflection-problems in Las Meninas, of 
the shape-problems in Las Hilanderas, of 
the extraordinary mixture of mythology 
and everyday life in The Forge of Vulcan 
and even in The Drinkers, should have 
suggested that the portraits might contain 
more than the observations of an acute 
psychologist and court photographer. 

So looking at the cleaned “ Philip ” one 
must either say that the picture has been 
ruined—or that Velasquez was incom- 
petent in precisely the domain for which 
he is renowned—how could those thick 
dabs and squiggles of white on a thin 
flat brown ground be meant for an 
accurate representation of Philip’s 
breeches ?—or that Velasquez is in fact 
“having a game” with his audiences past 
and present. Why now we look again 
there actually seems to be air lying 
between the white and the brown— 
between the fond and the decoration. 
There is light in the paint—the white 
handwriting glows, has movement and 
dimension. It was to represent the 
embroidery on Philip’s breeches and 
ends up by talking to us about the 
artist’s interior life—nay, about our own. 
No doubt if you re-covered the picture 
with yellow varnish and dirtied it down 
a little, and put a glass on it, and hung 
it in a dark room—then no doubt this 
disturbing effect would disappear. But 
as it is we must either dislike it or find 
new terms to describe what we see, and 
what we think Velasquez saw: 

For double the vision my Eyes do 


see, 

And a double vision is always with 
me. 

With my inward Eye ’tis an old 
Man gray ; 

With my outward, a Thistle across 
my way. 


Double vision. Of course we know Van 
Gogh was like that (after all, he was 
mad!) but Velasquez. . 

We are used to hearing that such and 
such a modern artist is really “in the 
tradition.” This Exhibition illuminates 
the path of tradition the other way 
round. In it we see the Old Masters as 
youthful, visionary creators, whose 
pictures do indeed look as though they 
“have been painted today,” who, like 
Renoir and Degas and Van Gogh enjoyed 
life, savoured it with passion, and who 
(no less than more “ political”? names) 
can teach us to transform it. 
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Rank and Ealing 


I have only just come across your 
October issue in which you imply that there 
is a distribution contract between this Com- 
pany and the J. Arthur Rank Organisation 
which is conditional on our not making 
* progressive ”’ films. 

I must point out that there are no such 
conditions imposed on this Company in any 
arrangements that we have made with the 
J. Arthur Rank Organisation. This Com- 
pany is an independent one and the choice 
of our subjects is dictated by my fellow 
directors and myself. 

I do not quite know what you mean by 
‘“ progressive’ films. Such of our films 
made for J. Arthur Rank Organisation dis- 
tribution as The Overlanders and Frieda 
would come, I should have thought, in that 
category. But that is really beside the 
point. I should be glad if you would at 
once correct the quite erroneous impression 
given in Mr. Donald Alexander’s article. 


Michael Balcon. 
Ealing Studios. 


{[Mr. Donald Alexander writes: “I 
suggested that Ealing’s contract with Rank 
might be conditional, because I believed 
that there must be a reason for the 
decreased output of progressive films from 
Ealing Studios. Mr. Balcon says that no 
conditions and therefore no such reason, 
exists: to me this makes the apparent 
change of policy of his company even more 
depressing.” 


Theatre Scenery 


HAVE JUST BEEN READING MICHAEL 

Warre’s article on “Autumn Scenery ” 

in your current issue. Whilst I agree in 
general with his conclusions, there is a great 
deal more to be said on this subject than 
appears in the article or possibly comes 
within its writer’s knowledge. 

His statement to the effect that producers 
and designers of modern interior sets for 
“realistic” plays have apparently come to 
the end of their resources is incorrect in so 
far as my British Theatre Group is con- 
cerned. The scenery for the new St. John 
Ervine play embodies a new _ technical 
method in respect of the size and shape of 
such interiors, also in the method of lighting 
them. The method is the result of the ex- 
periments which E.N.S.A. producers carried 
out during the war years when the limita- 
tions of equipment and transport made 
simple methods imperative. When towards 
the end of the war I was able to undertake 
some production myself, the system was 
carried several stages further, finally achiey- 
ing satisfactory answers to the problems 
involved in the E.N.S.A. farewell produc- 
tion of Shaw’s The Applecart in Berlin in 
1946. By abandoning ceiling pieces which 
are usually placed on top of scenery eighteen 
feet high and then hidden from the audience 


by low-hanging draperies in order to conceal 
the spotlights, scenery more closely approxi- 
mating to the normal height of a room with 
windows and doors in correct proportion 
can be used. This has the effect of focussing 
attention more sharply on ‘the players, 
especially when the lighting I have devised 
to go with the method is used too. Origi- 
nally I intended to present Priestley’s An 
Inspector Calls for the Old Vic in this way, 
but the directors of the theatre ruled other- 
wise. Of course, until new staging ideas 
have been thoroughly assimilated, it is 
troublesome for a company such as the Old 
Vic, playing a full repertoire, to use new 
methods for individual productions. 


If Mr. Warre cares to walk round to the 
St. James’s Theatre one day I shall be happy 
to instruct the stage director to explain the 
method to him, for there is no close season 
in new ideas, and he may be able to improve 
upon what we have done. 

Basil Dean. 


[Mr.-Michael Warre writes : “ It is interest- 
ing to hear what Mr. Basil Dean is doing 
at St. James’s from his own pen. One will 
look forward keenly to see more fruits of 
his E.N.S.A. experiments and wonder 
perhaps whether he saw some of the experi- 
ments carried out by the designers employed 
by C.E.M.A. during the war. That it should 
be troublesome for an enterprising company 
to adopt new methods within its reper- 
toire is a staggering remark. We can only 
hope that Mr. Dean and St. James’s between 
them will make up their minds exactly what 
they are trying to prove.”} 


Letters on matters raised in our columns 
are welcomed. They should’be kept as 
short as possible. 


Radio 


Another Deck on the 
Sandwich 


by Sam Bickerstaff 


ND SO THE B.B.C. HAS GOT ITSELF. 
with “cabinet.” In the past all 
criticism of the Corporation has 
tended to concentrate on the possible and 
actual abuses of authority where so much 
power has been vested in the individual 
Director General; and it is possibly as a 
result of this that the new “cabinet” has 
been formed. In fact, although it may 
look like limiting the D.G.’s power, it 
merely represents a division of it between 
five assistants, and means that he will now 
function not as less an autocrat but as a 
more efficient one. He now has special 
overseers for Home programmes, Overseas 
programmes, Technical Services, Adminis- 
tration and, hush, hush, The Spoken Word. 
These fresh recruits from the gentry are 
either mere supercargo or else bound to 
interfere with everyone below them. If the 


‘ which have 


last, then those Programme departments 
developed character and 
‘independence of their own will find them- 
selves managed, directed and administered 
almost out of existence. It is difficult at 
best to see how the first two of these over- 
seers are going to avoid frustrating the 
Heads of Services; what the Spoken Word 
can do but repeat the words spoken by 
Talks Controller and News Editor, confuse 
his fellows in the cabinet or sit and think 
alone; and quite what Administration 
means in this context. For this last job an 
Air Marshal has been selected. This is 
difficult to understand too. Does it mean 
that, like a wartime aerodrome, Broadcast- 
ing House is about to be plastered with 
those admirable posters which show flies 
carrying dirt from the latrine to the mess 
table or the terrors of venereal disease ? 
that the thousand memos a day will now 
be triplicated ? that Hibbert will stand the 
announcers on parade and practise their 
bawling powers ? or, worst of all, that all 
personnel will be carefully screened, 
politically vetted 2? And if it doesn’t mean 
these things, what in the name of a word 
does it mean ? 4 

As it is going to be difficult to further 
explain the exact possibilities of this new 
body of employees, Jets begin simply with 
its position inside the Corporation. It 
comes below the Board of Governors and 
below the Director General. It comes 
above the, Controllers (of Talks, Entertain- 
ment, the News Editor), Assistant Con- 
trollers, Heads of Services (Home, Light, 
Third and Television), Assistant Heads of 
Services, Programme Planners, Directors 
(of Drama, Features, Variety), Assistant 
Directors, Administrative Assistants, Senior 
Producers and Producers. The important 
point is this: it is the Producers who pro- 
vide the programmes you hear and they are 
at the bottom of the pile. 

A four-decker sandwich is not far off it. 
Working from the bottom upwards, make 
the pieces of bread Producers, Directors, 
Controllers and Heads of Services (one 
piece these) and the Director General. 
There is butter (by God, there’s butter) on 
both sides of each piece except the lower 
side of Producers; and the fillings between 
each are Assistants, Seniors, Juniors, every- 
body’s staffs and, ultimately, this new 
“cabinet.” On the very top are a pickled 
-onion, a gerkin, a hard-boiled egg, a sprig 
or two of parsley: the governors. The 
“cabinet,” then, is seven layers up (three 
pieces of bread and three fillings) from the 
wireless end of things, the programmes-you- 
hear end. 

Directors of certain departments— 
Features and Drama, for instance—have 
been able to by-pass: some of this towering 


’This is not as silly as it might sound. Back 
in the misty past there was a section of the 
then B.B.C. Central Administration called 
Female Administration. It cracked and fell off 
in 1943, perhaps fortunately, for it is chiefly 
remembered for having stopped all women 
smoking in the, corridors and for issuing a 
circular to all departments headed “Secretarial 
Savoir Faire,” designed to organise all B.B.C. 
secretaries into covering-up for their absent 
or late or drinking bosses. All this, because 
it could find nothing better to do. 


edifice of staffs and bosses. Being subject 
to no particular Controller (though 
nominally they work through the Controller 
of Entertainment ?), they are in the position 
of being able to trade the products of their 
work to whatever Service (Home, Light, 
Third, Overseas) want them. This has 
meant that, with intelligent individuals at 
work and with a will to use radio as a 
special art, Features has been responsible 
for practically the only memorable work of 
recent years—though it does not always 
work this way. 


The operative factor in the liveliness of 
Features is that the men concerned in their 
production have lively minds and are free 
to use them. If they hadn’t, nothing could 
stop them deadening their whole output. 
Drama is quite often dead for this reason. 
A decision at any of the higher levels in 
the sandwich can effectively stop activity 
further down. The decisive movement, you 
see, is only downwards, never upwards. 
Unlike a newspaper where a meeting of 
the executive editors might over-rule the 
chief editor, the Directors, Controllers, 
Heads here are not even obliged to meet 
their Producers. 

Each slice of bread and each hunk of 
filling at the B.B.C. is a law unto itself and 
complete in itself. There is consequently 
no system of. promotion.” Your Director 
is not necessarily someone who has worked 
up from the production level, but someone 
jumped in from outside for reasons known 
to no man. 

The whole Corporation, with its powers 
vested autocratically in the Director 
General, is also in this way autocratic at 
every level. This is even more dangerous 
in the News Bulletins than it is in Drama 
or Features, for here the layers of organisa- 
tion concerned are simply Director General, 
News Editor and Announcer. The News 
can therefore be taken as expressing the 
B.B.C. policy direct from the top. 

These are all cases where the enormous 
organisational edifice can, to an extent, be 
by-passed. In most cases, it can’t. Take 
Talks which, suitably enough, is not only 
staffed with a vast catholic-cum-foreign 
office entourage but also behaves as if it 
was, memo-loving and committee-holding 
with the best of them. 

Y, a Talks Producer, suggests a series 
to be called Drones Talking. He puts it 
up to his Senior Producer who goes into 
session with the Talks Director who sesses 
with his Assistant Controller who sesses 
with his Controller who sesses with the 
Programme Planner and all the Heads of 
all the Services who sess busily with each 


other. The idea grows carbuncles on 
itself, gets thinned, inflated, meta- 
morphosised. Someone’s Junior Assistant 


Administrative Assistant maybe first thinks 
of the awful fact that such a series, 
especially on the Light, might give the 


?One of the effects of this is that a Producer, 
for instance, cannot increase his income 
through this lack of promotion. If he’s devoted 
to radio and wishes to work at a higher level, 
his best bet is to do as one Producer did: 
leave the Corporation, go into films, and then 
get re-employed at the Director level. 


listener a notion above his station, eh ? 
The awful fact gets incorporated in one of 
the memos. The movement becomes more 
and more frantic. Seniors and Juniors pass 
each other in the corridors muttering, 
“Drones, drones. I don’t know”; and the 
idea accumulates other ideas round it like 
a snowball until it sits on the Director 
General’s desk. Where it-begins to melt. 
Now memos begin to come down the other 
way. Everyone has memo-passed on the 
subject for so long, it is beginning to be 
said about the place that “‘ we’ve had several 
talks about drones” (true enough in a way, 
by this time). But the word sticks. But 
the word changes its meaning. One day a 
Junior, meeting Y the Producer in the can- 
teen, says, “I’d just have someone droning, 
old man, if you know what I mean, if I 
were you.” And so back we come to the 
Radio Doctor, the Radio Gardener, the 
Radio Jam Preserver, the Radio Man Just 
Back From China, all the tried, tired old 
bodies that Talks can be sure of in spite 
of everything and that hardly need 
producing. 

There is certainly no doubt that where 
the Corporation works at its most elephan- 
tine it produces least in actual, exciting 
programmes for the listener; and that 
where the organisation is minimal, pro- 
grammes most seriously attempt headway 
in the production of works of art for this 
infant medium. 

The present trouble is that another hunk 
of flesh has sprung from the elephant and, 
within the present atmosphere of needless 
meeting and talking and returning and 
memo-passing, of civil service at worst, it 
seems likely we are all set for further 
breeding. The Spoken Word can easily 
give birth to a Junior Word, an Assistant 
Word, a Verbal Administrative Assistant as 
well as an infinity of Unprintable Words. 

There was always a mountain of organ- 
isation quite uncommensurate with the 
molehill of actual producing units; and 
on top of it and through it there was, and 
still is, autocratic control—as dangerous 
here and for roughly the same reasons as 
in the Rank Organisation in Films. So why 
bung another layer on? Its like an 
elephant charging round the circus on the 
back of a mouse, so why go and stick one 
of those gilded little houses on the 
elephant ? 

Quite apart from comparisons between 
their size and the size of organisation, the 
production units by any standards need 
strengthening. There are no Assistant Pro- 
ducers you will have noted. Every Producer 
has a secretary and that is all he has for 
staff. The introduction of a shoal of 
Admirals, a herd of Generals and a whole 
gaggle of Air Marshals might have been 
welcome here. They might have learned a 
trade as useful in its way as mining and, 
by taking much of the routine work away 
from the Producer, have made possible 
experimental and ambitious, production of 
a kind not yet ventured by the very bravest 
but wanted, oh how wanted by us deafened 
listeners. , 

Some such explanation of the B.B.C.’s 
internal working as this is essential to any 
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radio critic—if only because it becomes 
increasingly important from much listen- 
ing to find the reasons why so much that 
is startlingly good can co-exist by the side 
of so much that is unequivocally bad. How 
comes it that three weeks back could have 
given us a programme of such timeliness 
and art as The Putnéy Debates, and at the 
same time could have started a series of 
News Bulletins of virulent, unreasoning 
and calculated anti-Communism ? 

The treatment of the news from France 
particularly, but also from Italy, has on 
occasion consisted of plain untruth; but 
the additional prejudice of “ You in Eng- 
land willl “bes opleased:  tomrhear, > or 
“fortunately the news from France shows” 
that the strikes are being broken is some- 
thing which makes the factual “slip” too 
much for any man’s stomach. 

All this article pretends to attempt is 
some explanation of how such opinions, 
and occasionally other, more vital ones with 
the art to body them, can go broadcast 
through the length and breadth of Britain 
side by side. And it only asks how this 
“cabinet,” the new committee, this gilded 
bit of topweight can possibly help eradicate 
the bad and encourage, while bettering, the 
good. 


The article by Professor Levy on Rebecca 
West in our November issue. is_ being 
reprinted as a leaflet. Copies may be obtained 
from the Our Time office, price 1d. (2d. 
by post) or Is. for 12 (post free). 
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THE CASE OF SERGEANT GRISCHA by 
Arnold Zweig. Hutchinson International 
Authors, 10s. 6d. 


MAN OF STRAW by Heinrich Mann. 
Hutchinson International Authors, 10s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Edgell Rickword 


NE OF THE BEST OF THE NOVELS OF THE 

1914-18 war has now been re-issued. 

The Case of Sergeant Grischa is not 
about front-line fighting (though you can tell 
Zweig knows about that, too); it is about 
the War Machine and the fate of a prisoner- 
of-war who gets caught up-in it. It begins 
in early 1917, on the Eastern Front, where 
war-weariness is rife. Spontaneously, the 
Russian peasant has begun to vote for peace 
with his feet. Grischa, though a prisoner 
of the Germans, fels the same way, and so 
yearns for his village and his home that he 
can wait no longer. He breaks out of his 
lumber camp and sets off alone on the 
journey through hundreds of miles of 
occupied territory. When, after most 
romantic adventures, he is recaptured, he 
has concealed himself behind the identity 
papers of a dead soldier—a fact which results 
in his being condemned to death, since his 
new self might have been a carrier of the 
Bolshevik bacillus and so infect the German 
troops with the peace-wish disease. Hence 
the High Command’s determination to 
ruthlessly exterminate all such suspects. 


By the time Grischa has established his 
true identity, his case has become a matter 
in which the prestige of the Army Com- 
mander is in conflict with the judicial right 
of the Divisional Commander to rescind a 
sentence which is now palpably unjust. 


So Grischa becomes the centre of a 
contest between those who believe that, 
since the formalities have been correctly 
carried out, Grischa must be shot, justly or 
not (even unjustly, because discipline is 
better served that way) and those to whom 
the question of justice is, for one reason or 
another, paramount. 


The motives of each of the individuals 
concerned to save Grischa are skilfully 
delineated, so that we are not misled into 
imagining that a burning passion for the 
principle of justice animates the staff of a 
Divisional headquarters. There is a certain 
streak of humanity in the Prussian general 
of the old school; a sense of fair-play in 
his aide-de camp; as for the pretty nurse, 
“her sympathy for the sorrows of the world 
of men has been caught and concentrated 
on this tiny point—Grischa—as in a lens 
and burned into her soul”; for the troops 
among whom Grischa lives and for whom he 
does odd jobs, he is a victim like themselves, 
but a more pitiable victim, of the machine 
that devours the years of their lives, if not 
their actual lives. 


This brief abstract is unfair to the book, 


whose achievement lies in the rich charac- 
terisation of all the varied people whom 
Grischa’s case involves, each of whom is 
perfectly individualised, yet significant as a 
type ahd a social unit. Grischa himself is 
the greatest triumph, with the humour and 
the sadness, the crudeness and the poetry of 
the peasant rooted in a pre-literate culture. 
And the book evokes a wide range of 
moods. It has comedy and pathos, lyricism 
and satire. 

By subtle touches, Zweig makes one aware 
of the social process in which this tragedy 
of an individual is only a minute eddy. The 
merely negative war-weariness is shown on 
the point of transmutation into something 
vital, the breath of a common hope begins 
to stir this mass of men, each so intent on 
his own struggle to survive. The wind from 
the East carries rumours which loosen many 
ancient bonds. 

All this is conveyed in scraps of con- 
versation or through a passing incident. It 
is not text-book stuff but an integral part 
of the book’s conception. So at the end, 
when the driver of a leave train slows down 
to allow a mere corporal to board it, we 
feel that the fight for justice for Grischa 
has not been lost, that his cause is bound 
up with the coming struggle of the Germans 
themselves against the system which 
murdered him. 

The background to that system is por- 
trayed with scarifying .power in another 
excellent novel from pre-Nazi Germany, 
now first published over here. The elder 
brother of Thomas Mann, Heinrich Mann’s 
novels of pre-1914 German life have an 
incisive quality, a bitter disgust, which make 
them more to our taste than the mellower 
irony of the more famous writer. Man of 
Straw is a full-length portrait of a small- 
town factory owner in the nineties. He is 
consciously put forward as a type, and as 
consciously held up to execration. One 
might think that under such conditions the 
result would be a wooden figure. Far from 
it. Diedrich Hessling is brought terrify- 
ingly alive, with his abysmal servility, his 
hysterical hero-worship, his arrogance and 
meanness. ... The book must have been 
conceived many years back, though it was 
only published after the overthrow of the 
Monarchy and before the Nazis came to 
power. Mann was already an object of 
hatred to their nationalistic and militaristic 
predecessors under the Weimar Republic. 

The action is for the most part related in 
the realistic manner, but there are occasions 
when the theme rises to imaginative inten- 
sity, when Diedrich’s hysteria breaks the 
bonds of sober reality—as when he chases 
after the German Emperor through the 
streets of Rome, or in the magnificent 
closing pages, when a storm breaks up the 
patriotic jamboree. This novel is not a 
political tract, but it evidently cannot fail 
to arouse political reflections, among them 
the fact that a long heredity for the Nazi 
mentality can be traced amongst the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie. It is particularly to be 
noted that Heinrich Mann is not being wise 
after the event. There is something of the 
prophetic in all good writing. 
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The Sea and The Cracked 


Mirror 

POETRY LONDON, Number 11. Edited 
by Tambimuttu. Poetry London, 3s. 6d. 
Reviewed by Roy Fuller 


N THE NEW NUMBER OF THIS PERIODICAL 
there are, as well as poems, several 
critical articles which are worth reading 


' if only because they show some of the 


various attitudes which critics assume before 
poetry today—mostly careless ones. The 
most revealing is a long review by Mr. G. S. 
Fraser of Auden’s For the Time Being. 
Mr. Fraser is a young and promising poet, 
as we knew: he is also, another contribu- 
tor to Poetry London tells us in that com- 
radely way which such contributors have, 
the coming critic. 


He writes about poetry from a common- 
sense standpoint which, it must be confessed, 
has a superficial plausibility. But in the end 
one wonders how much of Auden he has 
really understood ; whether, indeed, he has 
any proper conception of the world about 
which Auden’s poetry is written. It was the 
great merit of the nineteen thirties that no 
young poet or critic of talent was unaware 
of the supremely political nature of the 
world in which he was living. Since 1914 
literature has necessarily reflected social 
events in a more direct way than ever before, 
and the young writers of the thirties accepted 
and understood that just as the young writers 
of the forties have tried to obscure and mis- 
understand it. 


With whatever kind of apparatus, then, 
critics approach contemporary literature— 
psycho-analytical, semasiological or plain 
horse sense—without also some _historico- 
social understanding they must constantly be 
guilty of obtuseness. There is a prime 
example in Mr. Fraser’s article. Discussing 
the line ‘“‘ We must love one another or die” 
from Auden’s poem September 1, 1939, he 
remarks: ‘“ Has anybody thought of a more 
nasty and horrid motive for our loving one 
another? (Just what would a love vamped 
up on such prudential considerations be 
really worth?)” What Auden intended the 
line to mean is obvious to any denizen of 
the thirties—it is merely his characteristic 
way of saying that there must be a revolu- 
tion to remove the causes of international 
hatred, otherwise man will exterminate him- 
self in a series of wars. 

A similar misapprehension runs through 
Mr. Fraser’s analysis of the poem which for 
some esoteric reason he persists in calling 
The Mirror and the Sea. In that poem, it 
will be remembered, Auden uses the charac- 
ters, of Shakespeare’s Tempest to project 
outside himself the old problems (in bour- 
geois society) of man as social man and man 
as artist: he has put them, in fact, where in 
art they belong—in an objective art form. 
Prospero, in Auden’s poem, is the artist who 
is renouncing his art and preparing to be- 
come simply a social man. For it is through 
art that he has ordered—and thereby falsi- 
fied—the unsatisfactory natural world and 


rendered it bearable. Henceforth he intends 
to try to live without the consolation—and, 
therefore, the falsification—of art: 


When the servants settle me into a chair 
In some well-sheltered corner of the 
garden, 
And arrange my muffler and rugs, shall I 
ever be able 
To stop myself from telling them what 
I am doing— 
Sailing alone, out over seventy thousand 


fathoms?— 
Yet if I speak, I shall sink without a 
sound 
Into unmeaning abysses. Can I learn to 
suffer 
Without saying something ironic or 
funny 


On suffering ? 

Mr. Fraser’s comment on this passage 
(which he cannot even quote correctly) is: 
“I would say, no: the old gentleman will 
be talking.” And “ people may be irritated 

. . at the notion of suffering as a rather 
expensive and special luxury for the truly 
high-minded.” This level of criticism is 
inevitable after characterising Auden’s Pros- 
pero as “a Gerald Heard type.” 

So, too, Mr. Fraser on Auden’s Antonio. 
Antonio is the one man who does not fit 
into Prospero’s scheme of life without art— 
the life where all the antagonisms, problems, 
hatreds, are proposed to be solved by the 
love of man for man. For Antonio is the 
man not amenable to love. He is the type 
of leader, fascist, imperialist, of our age: 
the man of will over whom the Prospero 
type has no power. He is the man, more- 
over, who sees that Prospero’s position most 
acutely and knows that he can never really 
relinquish the false art-world and live in the 
natural-world. All this seems to pass Mr. 
Fraser by. “If Prospero can be a symbol for 
God, he might also be a symbol for Hitler. 
.. . Antonio’s great crime is that he has 
not surrended (sic) to Prospero . . . Ger- 
man politics, when Hitler played Prospero, 
suffered greatly from the lack of a few 
Antonios.” So runs Mr. Fraser’s prepos- 
terous argument. 

One is not surprised to find Mr. Fraser’s 
misunderstanding persisting when he passes 
from ideological to textual criticism. He 
has a column on the opening line of 
Miranda’s-villanelle, “‘ My Dear One is mine 
as mirrors are lonely.” ‘‘ But just how,” 
he asks, plaintively, “does my dear one 
being mine resemble mirrors being lonely?” 
He had only to read the second line of the 
poem to get an answer: “As the poor and 
sad are real to the good king.” The first 
line clearly means (if one wants a prose 
paraphrase) that Miranda can only reflect 
or see her lover, never (as lovers always 
wish) be him—just as the liberal ruler can 
merely have a pale idea of, a poignant but 
remote sympathy with, the poor and un- 
happy among his subjects. 

I have gone on rather about Mr. Fraser 
not because I wish to be unkind to him, but 
because he has written a convenient example 
of the sort of criticism one winces at so 
often nowadays, but usually says nothing 


about. I could equally well have written 
about Mr. Tambimuttu’s article or the piece 
by Mr. Heath-Stubbs on Charles Williams 
in the same number of Poetry London, or 
about much of the last’ number of Mr. 
Rajan’s periodical Focus, which was devoted 
to T. S. Eliot—all examples, more or less 
excruciating, of a lack of sensitiveness to the 
real issues confronting writers in society as 
it is now. 

Several writers in the thirties (Alick West 
and Christopher Caudwell here, for example, 
Edmund Wilson in America) started to lay 
the foundations of an historical materialist 
approach to literature—an approach which 
is essential before textual criticism or assess- 
ment of value is arrived at. The first task 
of criticism now should be to continue the 
work of these writers and raise it, perhaps 
by collaboration, to an even higher level. 
We have surely reached a stage when it is 
clear that the critical act is not the compara- 
tively simple application of a set of principles 
to a work of art—as, more or less, a critic 
as late as I. A. Richards believed. Nor is 
there now any necessity for such a single- 
handed revaluation of literature as Eliot 
made in the twenties, for all the writers of 
the past ought to appear to us if not equally 
important, equally intelligible, and capable 
of bearing whatever new significance the 
turns of contemporary literature may give 
to one or other of them. I am not implying, 
I hope, that literature is monolithic: what 
J am saying, in terms, is that revaluations 
today, after the work of Eliot, Richards and 
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the social critics of the last decade, will 
usually be found to be retrograde and re- 
actionary. One notices this everywhere at 
the moment: a tiny example was’ Mr. Day 
Lewis a few weeks ago in ‘the Listener show- 
ing Emily Dickinson out of the three and 
sixpennies into the one and nines. 

The creative literature which was a 
counterpart of the criticism of the thirties 
has gone into the limbo of literary history, 
but the kind of social and political climate 
which nourished it will (one hopes) come 
again. There has been almost a decade of 
idealistic and slovenly writing, but it is 
pretty well time that the decks were cleared 
for some sort of literary revival. The 
obvious and easiest way of doing this is to 
set a higher standard.of critical understand- 
ing so that new writers may emerge into a 
literary world in which the more obvious 
bogeymen have been discredited. Imagine 
Mr. Fraser or Mr. Tambimuttu on Auden’s 
first poems, or Mr. Heath-Stubbs on the 
appearance of J/lusion and Reality! One is 
inclined to forget that potential writers, in 
the wilderness of the provinces or the gen- 
teel parkland of the universities, are 
influenced by such periodicals as Poetry 
London. The reviews of For the Time 
Being, almost all dense and ungenerous, 
were an indication only of the kind of recep- 
tion which a new and rational poet might 
get at present from the ruling spirits of 
English criticism: the more important 
matter is that many decent talents must be 
on the wrong track before they are seen 
coming round the bend. 
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A Dispatch from the Battlefield 


THEATRE OUTLOOK. By J. B. Priestley. 
Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Alec Bernstein 


E ARE HEADING FOR A WINTER AS 

critical in the fight for national sur- 

vival as any period in the war. First 
things will have to come first. Have we a 
right to place the arts among the priorities? 
During the war we learned that the answer 
was: ‘“ Yes.” Good music, good films, good 
plays helped us to fight better and work 
harder. They helped to win the war. We 
need them just as much today. 

The Labour Government does not yet 
appear to understand this. To it the arts 
are still “the icing on the cake,” which we 
can forego at a pinch. The task that faces 
workers in the arts—not for selfish profes- 
sional reasons but in the interests of the 
nation as a whole—is to win the support of 
the Labour Movement and of the community 
at large to compel a change of attitude on 
the part of the Government and of local 
authorities. 


This is what J. B. Priestley, as a leader of 
the British theatre, sets out to do. “ The 
great battle between the friends and enemies 
of the Theatre,” he says, “is now roaring all 
round us. ... It is, some of us feel, Now 
or Never for the English Theatre”; and 
he describes his book as ‘‘a hasty dispatch 
from the battlefield.” 


First of all he explains .(because he is not 
preaching for the benefit of the converted 
but is addressing himself to the ordinary citi- 
zen who wants to know what all the fuss 
is about) the deep and real importance of 
the theatre to the whole community ; ‘“ how 
much we are missing by not giving it its 
rightful place in our society.” He goes on 
to survey the present set-up within the 
British Theatre, reinforcing his text with a 
valuable group of isotype diagrams. 

Then, with the background clearly estab- 
lished, he states his plan of campaign. 

At the top he wants to see, in place of 
the Arts Council’s Drama Department with 
its slender grant of £65,000 a year, a 
National Theatre Authority, which the 


Treasury could adequately finance by return- 


ing only a small proportion of the millions 
it receives every year in Entertainment 
Tax. 


“We are only asking for some of our 
own money back. We are not insisting 
that other people should subscribe to our 
pleasures, although that is by no means 
without precedent ; after all, though I do 
not play bowls, for a long time now as 
a ratepayer I must have been helping to 
pay for all the bowling. greens in the 
parks.” 


The Authority would have the power to 
grant generous subsidies to non-commercial 
companies with a very high standard of 
work. ; 

It would also be empowered (and here 
Priestley strikes at one of the root evils of 
our Theatre, the monopoly control of theatre 


“modern and experimental. 


‘in their service.” 


buildings by a small group of get-rich-quick 
speculators and extortionist, landlords) 
“to treat theatrés as licensed public build- 
ings that are scarce and in urgent demand, 
dealing with them as the Board of Trade 
dealt with office and factory premises 
during the war. Rents, sharing terms and 
the general conditions of letting would be 
under the control of this authority. There 
would be a Theatre Pool, to which pro- 
ducing managers would apply. No one 
management would be allowed a mono- 
poly of the best theatres.” 
Responsible to the National Theatre 
Authority would be a group of National 
Companies, theatre companies “ that are as 
far removed from the atmosphere of com- 
mercial gambling, profit and loss, cheap- 
jack show business, hasty improvisation, as 
the National Gallery is. Each of these com- 
panies should be a_ public corporation, 
financed in the first place, and afterwards 
guaranteed against loss, by the State.” 
Besides the Old Vic there should be two or 
three other companies, so that perhaps two 
might tend to concentrate on classical pro- 
ductions and the other two might be more 
Each of these 
companies would be (as the Old Vic already 
is) a complete self-contained theatrical unit, 
with its own school, studios, workshops and 
headquarters theatre in London. Each com- 
pany would play in the provinces and per- 
haps abroad as well as in London. 
Lower in the pyramid would be Civic 
Theatres. ‘‘ Cities like Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Birmingham should have Civic Theatres 


of considerable size and importance, and 


local patriotism and pride should be roused 
Direct control of these 
theatres by the municipalities would not be 
a good thing; it would open the way to 
narrow-mindedness and political shifts and 
changes. “The safer form of organisation 
is the public corporation, with some speci- 
mens of the City Fathers on the board.” 

At the base of the pyramid would be 
smaller civic theatres, run on a group sys- 
tem or covering small towns in a region in 
monthly circuits. 

To help feed this structure with fresh but 
properly trained talent we need Drama 
Departments in our Universities. 

“We need at least four of these as soon 
as possible: At Oxford and Cambridge, 
London University, and either Glasgow 
or Edinburgh. It may be years before 
it will be possible to erect and equip the 
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necessary Theatre Workshop buildings, 

and it is important that these buildings 

should come into existence as soon as the 
nation can afford the time and materials 
for them; but meanwhile the Drama 

Departments themselves, using any make- 

shift premises, should be quickly 

established.” 

Priestley is not, of course, proposing a 
State and civic monopoly of the Theatre. 
On the contrary, the kind of structure he 
describes, as the heart of our theatrical sys- 
tem, would give new life and hope to every 
worth-while theatre venture, both commer- 
cial and amateur. 

Priestley’s final proposal is for a re-adjust- 
ment of Entertainment Tax. The demand 
is being made in some quarters for the 
abolition of this tax as far as the theatre is 
concerned. Not only are there great diffi- 
culties involved in -this, but it is not a par- 
ticularly public-spirited proposal at a time 
when every section of the community is 
being called upon to contribute heavily to 
the Treasury. 

Priestley’s plan is more realistic: for a 
steep grading of the tax so that manage- 
ments may recover their production ‘costs 
without any heavy tax burden in the early 
part of a run, but would pay an increasingly 
severe tax as the run continued. This would 
help to eradicate the long runs which today 
are choking the Theatre. 

. This “dispatch from the battlefield’ could 
not have been more timely. The organisa- 
tions of the theatre are busily preparing for 
the British Theatre Conference, about which 
Ted Willis wrote in the last issue of Our 
Time and which takes place in February. 

Theatre Outlook, with its hard facts and 
its proposals, will immensely stimulate the 
discussion leading up to the Conference ; it 
can draw into that discussion—and this is 
the most important thing—all those people 
outside the Theatre whose support is needed : 
theatre-goers, trade unionists, local council- 
Jors, Members of Parliament. 

From the British Theatre Conference can 
come a campaign for the measures which 
would turn Priestley’s plan into realities. 
Two steps in particular could change the face 
of the British Theatre within a year: an 
immediate extension of the powers and 
finances of the Arts Council so that it would 
give the kind of leadership for which Priest- 

ley calls; and a Bill to remove the dis- 
abilities which at present prevent local 
authorities from establishing or backing 
professional theatre ventures. 

Last year the London County Council 
decided to introduce such a Bill covering 
the London region; its Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee was deterred at: the last moment 
by the threat of opposition from the “private 
enterprise” brigade and watered down the. 
Bill so that the Act which emerged from 
the Commons empowered only amateur ven- 
tures. This was a step forward—but the big 
problem still remains to be tackled. Here 
is a chance for the London Labour Move- 
ment, and its Borough and County Council- 
lors to enter the battle by bringing forward 
another Bill in the next Parliamentary 


session. 


STUDIES IN A DYING CULTURE. By 
Christopher Caudwell. The Bodley Head. 
8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Alick West 


REPRINT OF CAUDWELL’S Studies in a 
Dying Culture is very timely. 

When the book was first published, 
the dying class was bringing death in Spain. 
Now it threatens the whole world; and the 
stratagem of its attack is to pose as the 
defender of freedom and to declare Com- 
munism freedom’s enemy. 

Freedom is indeed the issue in every field 
of human activity and thought, linking all 
together into one great conflict. As every 
reader of Illusion and Reality knows, Caud- 
well understood this; and all the essays in 
this volume, whether on writers, such as 
Shaw, Wells and D. H. Lawrence, or on 
psychology, on love, on heroism, on violence, 
and on liberty itself, repeat the same truth: 
bourgeois society and bourgeois thought 
mean unfreedom ; Communist society and 
Communist thought mean freedom. 

We know that well; but to read this book 
is to discover once again the difference 
between knowledge and half-knowledge. It 
is half-knowledge to speak of an ideology 
as bourgeois without laying bare the root of 
its bourgeois quality and without making 
plain the standpoint from which one judges. 
Knowledge is to do as Caudwell does: to 
expose wherein the fundamental illusion of 
bourgeois ideology consists, wherein lies the 
class character of the illusion, and to fight 
it as a Communist. 

“ But it will be said,’ writes Caudwell 
in the Foreword, “bourgeois culture is 
suffering not from illusion but from dis- 
illusionment. Everyone has said it— 
Freud, Jung, D. H. Lawrence, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Precisely, for 
this is the very danger of its illusion, that 
it believes itself disillusioned. .. . But it 
cannot rid itself of the basic bourgeois 
illusion.” 

That is the kind of writing that gives a 
wholesome shock. How common is the 
loose, easy thinking that complacently re- 
ceives the confession of bourgeois spokes- 
men that they are disillusioned, and then 
‘explains to them kindly why they are dis- 
illusioned. We too often forget that in its 
disillusionment bourgeois culture still retains 
its basic illusion, and overlook the basic 
illusion beneath its changing forms of ex: 
pression. Which is to think about the bour- 
geoisie as they think about themselves. 

The basic bourgeois illusion, Caudwell 
continues, “is that man is naturally free— 
‘naturally’ in this sense, that all the organis- 
ations of society are held to limit and cripple 
his free instincts.’ In all these essays 
Caudwell reaches the centre of the cultural 
problem because he always reveals the basic 
illusion beneath the particular form and 
always shows its relation to the reality of 
bourgeois life. ; 

This means, applying~it to the present 
forms of bourgeois ideology, that it is not 
enough to say that they are mystic and 
irrational; for bourgeois spokesmen them- 
selves admit it. Nor is it enough to appeal 


to the irrationalists in the name of abstract, 
academic reason. It is necessary to show 
what is specifically and irreconcilably bour- 
geois in the form and content of the 
irrationalism, how the present irrationalism 
still rests on the same basic illusion as the 
former rationalism. 

Caudwell saw that the essential fact about 
any form of bourgeois ideology is that it is 
bourgeois. He also remembered always that 
it is an ideology created by human beings. 
Therefore he devotes a large part of every 
essay to analysing how each particular form 
of bourgeois ideology embodies the general 
bourgeois illusion, and to comparing the 
illusion with the reality of life. Thus a great 
deal of the essay on D. H. Lawrence is 
taken up with an examination of the physi- 
ology and psychology of feeling in order to 
contrast with the reality Lawrence’s identifi- 
cation of feeling with the unconscious. The 
essay thus gives one a real sense both of the 
social significance of Lawrence’s work and of 
the quality of his mind. 

In the essay on Freud, because Caudwell 
asks in what specific way is Freud a repre- 
sentative of bourgeois ideology, he is able 
to sum up Freud’s essential error in the 
sentence: “He has not taken his own doc- 
trine seriously.”” For Freud never analysed 
his bourgeois illusion of freedom. 

Such is the analytical side of the book, 
which is also an expression of its creative 
side; for such analysis could only be made 
by a creative mind. In one passage Caudwell 
refers to the social panaceas prescribed by 
psycho-analysis, concluding with Jung’s ad- 
vice to “ re-introduce the old myths, of the 
archetypal hero swallowed by the giant fish.” 
Caudwell goes on: “These are the doctors 
who stand by the bedside of society in its 
most gigantic agony! Is it surprising that 
the criticism of the Marxist sometimes con- 
tains a tinge of contempt?” Such writing 
does not only light up the depths to which 
bourgeois culture has sunk; through his 
intensity of feeling, through the love of life 
that runs all through the book, Caudwell 
expresses the spirit of the new culture, whose 
aim is to liberate society from its agony and 
the mind from its degradation. 

Caudwell was the last man to deny the 
contribution to knowledge made by psycho- 
analysis. But he always maintains his Com- 
munist standards. The recognition of what 
is valuable in bourgeois culture never mis- 
leads him into compromise with its basic 
illusion. One closes the book in the same 
mood as when a demonstration is over, with 
a heightened consciousness of what we are 
fighting for. 

As with Caudwell’s other work, we must 
not be content to praise, but must develop 
his ideas. One question, I think, that needs 
to be asked is whether Caudwell’s analysis 
of bourgeois ideology pays sufficient atten- 
tion to the rise of the nation and of the 
bourgeois state and to the false identification 
of the state with the nation. We must also 
deepen his analysis in the light of the changes 
of the last ten years. 

Among these changes is the very minor 
one that the contributor of the Introduction 
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to the original 1938 edition is now the 
Minister of Food. He wrote in his intro- 
duction: 


The Elizabethans said that death was 
eloquent. Perhaps the death of Caudwell, 
and ofthe men from London and Glasgow 
and Middlesbrough and Cardiff who have 
died with him in Spain, may so speak that 
the people of Britain will begin to under- 
stand why Communists fight and die for 
democratic freedom. 

Do you remember those words, Mr. 
Strachey? The people of Britain under- 
stand more and-more what you in one year 
forgot. 


Shorter Notices 


ANVIL. Book I. Edited by Jack Lindsay. 
Meridan Books, Ltd., 2s. 6d. 

This is a little review with a difference. 
There is (thank God) no manifesto laying 
down the law on what, in the opinion of a 
clique, literature should be—only an 
admirable selection of strong and sensitive 
writing, most of it concerned, in one way 
or another, with the problem of. the re- 
integration of art and the artist with the 
life of the community. All the contributors 
write for and about real people, individuals 
in their own right, living in a real society— 
it is noteworthy how easily criticism, 
reportage and fiction shade off into each 
other—but this unity of approach does not 
preclude a wide variety of form and treat- 
ment. Some outstanding items are the 
studies of modern Scottish poetry and of 
Tagore by Joseph MacLeod and Mulk Raj 
Anand, the pictures of Irish tinkers, Welsh 
miners and a Cockney ballad-singer by 
Leslie Daiken, B. L. Coombes and John 
Manifold, and the short stories by Maurice 
Carpenter and John Mitchell. The poetry 
ranges from translations of Mallarmé and 
Apollinaire, via six lyrics by Adam Drinan, 
to a folk-song by Jonathan Denwood of 
which Burns would have been proud. I 
especially recommend the New Statesman 
boys, whose hearts bleed so copiously for 
the regimented artists of the Soviet Union, 
to have a look at Prishvin’s delicate nature- 
studies—it might shake up their ideas on 
the sort of writing which can earn a Stalin 
Prize. CoH. He 


EAST END MY CRADLE by William 
Goldman. Art and Educational Publishers, 
9s. 6d. 

Since the breeding conditions of Fascism 
are not confined to Germany, it is worth 
while to draw attention to the re-issue of a 
picture of East End life by one of the group 
of gifted Jewish writers who came up in 
the nineteen-thirties. It is a fragment of 
autobiography which vividly describes life 
in the swarming streets around Whitechapel. 
It is not merely an enumeration of the 
sordid ills of poverty, though it does not 
minimise the pettiness of the struggle for 
existence on such a level. As the people of 
the East End have to take a leading part in 
the prevention of a Fascist revival, a book 
which makes for an understanding of the 
peculiar social tensions in that vigorous area 
should be read as widely as possible—E.R. 
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: Theatre 


NEW THEATRE: The Taming of the 


Shrew. 


Reviewed by Montagu Slater 


HE OLD VIC’S Taming of the Shrew 

brought out for an airing most of the 

commonplaces of criticism. The first 
is that there is no poetry in the play. The 
present production seemed to inspire this 
line of criticism even more emphatically 
than usual. And it puzzles me. 

I had always believed—and still do—that 
far from being less poetical than its sister 
comedies, this one has a sweetness and sim- 
plicity of poetry all of its own. This quality 
was sometimes underlined in John Burrell’s 
production, though at other times it was 
obscured. I thought the firelight banquet 
scene at the end had just the right quality 
of—what shall I say?—medieval homeliness, 
emblazoned charm? On the other hand the 
lyric passages were not always given full 
value. Much as I admired Peter Copley’s 
ex-R.A.F. spiv of a Tranio and felt he had 
the right key for the play, I still regretted 
a little that his comedy played across the 
catalogue poetry of the bargaining match: 
You remember, Gremio begins it 


First you must know my house within the 

city 

Is richly furnished with plate and gold; 

Basins and ewers to lave her dainty hands; 

My hangings all of Tyrian tapestry; 

In ivory coffers I have stuff'd my crowns; 

In cypress chests my arras, counterpoints, 

Costly apparel, tents and canopies, 

Fine linens, Turkey cushions boss’d with 

pearl, 

Valance of Venice gold in needlework. 
It is long, but surely it has a melody, more 
like George Peele perhaps’ than the rest of 
Shakespeare, and with a _ singularly un- 
ambitious charm. Yet J read somewhere in 
the notices that the play has only one line 
of poetry and that a bad one. My taste 
must be amiss. This is verse I often return 
to. I will quote only two more pieces: 


Or wilt thou sleep? We'll have thee to 
a couch 

Softer and sweeter than the lustful bed 

On purpose trimm’d up for Semiramis. 

Say thou wilt walk ; we will bestrew the 


ground : 

Or wilt thou ride? thy horses shall be 
trapp’d, 

Their harness studded all with gold and 
pearl. 


I could understand if the complaint was that 
this play is too melodious! And this 
quatrain with its curious wealth of over- 
tones: 


O yes, I saw sweet beauty in her face 

Such as the daughter of Agenor had 

That made great Jove to humble him to 
her hand 

When with his knees he kissed the Cretan 
strond. 


However, we must accept what our mentors 
tell us. This is a play without poetry. John 


Burrell, Trevor Howard and the others find 
some perhaps, but that’s undeserved luck 
for Shakespeare. The next line of criticism 
is more interesting. It concerns the bar- 
barity of the theme. Here is a play about 
cruelty, a play about a woman beaten and 
starved into submission, an uphappy relict 
of times well forgotten. I think that’s the 
line. 

I was amused to try it out on two Old Vic 
fans. I suspect they’re not untypical of the 
species, and the queues suggest that the 
species isn’t all that rare. Anyway, these 
are two young women of 16 and 18 who 
have been getting up at six o’clock in the 
morning to book their stools for the Old Vic 
gallery queue ever since Sir Laurence Olivier 
roused their wonder with his Oedipus. After 
they had queued for the Shrew I put them 
what I thought were leading questions. I 
couldn’t get a spark of indignation for 
Katherine. It was for her own good, wasn’t 
it? (Ipssissima verba that one.) She 
deserved what she got. It was a happy 
ending. 

I agree my sample is far too small to mean 
anything. _ Yet for what it’s worth let it be 
said these are quite the reverse of the 
woman’s-place-is-the-home school of thought. 
Both members of my sample are what I 
would describe as feminists, though so far 
as J can see they don’t have to worry about 
it: they keep the men down too easily. 

Do we touch here the play’s perennial 
interest? In the U.S.S.R. the two most 
popular Shakespeare plays are: 1. Othello, 
2. The Shrew. Dover Wilson, in a recent 
book, has a discussion on this point. The 
one similarity they have is that they’re both 
about the central problem of marriage, the 
problem of two conflicting personalities and 
how they’re going to live together. I won- 
dered if my sample gave a clue. Perhaps 
people who have got beyond the suffragette 
stage of the sex war are able to see more 
easily that marriage is essentially an all-in 
conflict of personalities: that it’s a matter of 
let the best man or the best woman win as 
the case may be; and that which of the 
two is the winner is not the point. The 
point is that both should exert the force of 
their personalities to the limit, and since it’s 
an all-in fight, then when you come to a 
treaty each side will respect the other as a 
bonny fighter. Divorce, on the other hand, 
or what leads to it, shows one side or the 
other throwing up the sponge and saying 
“T will not engage my personality in this 
life-and-death struggle,” which is a pity. Or 
shall we put it more simply and say that 
what makes The Shrew is its zest: and zest 
is for the zestful, it only fatigues the old 
and tired. All the same, if you get a chance 
I can recommend this Shrew. It’s a long 
time I’ve seen anything funnier than Ber- 
nard Miles’s Sly or George Relph’s Grumio. 


Denis Johnston’s The Moon in the Yellow 
River is réviewed elsewhere in a shorter 
notice, but I’d like to add a personal foot- 
note. When I saw this play at its first Lon- 
don production in 1934 I was immersed in 
the Irish experience and the Irish myth and 
rejected the play indignantly. Now reading 


it and seeing it again I think how woefully 


I was mistaken, but in flashes I can see how. 
Yeats—so a story runs—used to say his ideal 
was to spend half the year in England to 
develop his poetical nature and the other 
half in Ireland to develop that side of him 
which was practical, commonsensical, harsh, 
The Moon in the Yellow River is of course 
not about John Bull’s other island at all; 
perhaps it is easier to think of it as belonging 
to no particular country. Jreland just 
happens to be a useful example of a people 
whose national myth grew to an exultant 
glory—and then something went wrong. It 
is a play of disillusion which takes shelter 
at last in a personal tenderness. This gives 
the play a universal flavour. It wears well. 
J still think it full of faults, but it is lovable. 
It is an imaginative experience. And I feel 
that Frank Harvey in giving it so far as he 
can a firmly practical production and work- 
ing all the time for a simple plausibility, 
enhances the total effect. 


Shorter Notices 
ST. JAMES’S: Private Enterprise. 

F ST. JOHN ERVINE FINDS Private Enterprise 

a theme which he can defend with 

passion there’s no reason why he 
shouldn’t use it. But he spoils his own case, 
I suspect, by doubting the dramatic value of 
his theme. So he writes a first act belong- 
ing to a different play which begins to 
develop quite interesting characters. Then, 
in the second act, he discovers his theme 
is really about the struggles of a non- 
unionist in a closed shop. But he has found 
this out too late to give his central figure 
any character at all. He has nothing but 
his white hairs and some tears . . . and, oh 
dear. The clarion call for “this freedom” 
comes out in a cracked note. ‘‘ We are free 
to dine in the Ritz, or sleep on the Embank- 
ment, or to undercut our workmates!” The 
bugle is dented, the champagne is flat, the 
Embankment seat is shadowed by a police- 
man—and, anyway, it was too near the 
Savoy. 

IVE Se 


ARTS: The Moon in the Yellow River by 
Denis Johnston. 
HIS IS NOT SIMPLY 
comedy” but an expression of the 
malaise of our century; the aimless, 
bewildered search of the individual for a 
solidly founded place in the chaotic society 


“a SATIRIC IRISH 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 


STRAND, W.C.2 (Tem. 4871) 


Evenings 7 
Matinees: Tuesdays & Fridays 2.30 


A. E. MATTHEWS 
MARJORIE FIELDING 
MICHAEL SHEPLEY 


THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS 
By DOUGLAS HOME 


Produced by COLIN CHANDLER 


for humanity.” 


of today. Each through his own maladjust- 
ment, Mr. Johnston’s characters debate the 
expedience of destroying the Power House 
“to keep one small corner of the globe safe 
Darry Blake is a sentimen- 
tal machine-wrecker, Dobelle the devil’s 
disciple avoiding battle with the mammon 
of righteousness, Aunt Columba a prag- 
matical religious eccentric. George and 
Potts have devoted eight years to building 
a token weapon in defence of their token 
liberties ; and BJanaid sees stability in the 


formal order of the convent school crocodile.’ 


Under the combined onslaught of these 
variations on a neurotic theme even Tausch, 
in charge of the Power House, finds his 
foundations shifting as Blake’s death at the 
casual hand of Lannigan and the futile 
destruction of the Power House by an in- 
consequent accident plunge him into their 
dreamlike fog—‘the mists climbing down 
from the mountains, out of which monsters 
glare back at you with your own face.” 

Frank Harvey has chosen the better way, 
I contend, of presenting the pill round the 
comedy rather than the comedy around the 
pill It justifies itself, for example, in the 
added humanity of Aunt Columba’s quarrel 
with Dobelle on her departure. A hesitation 
in timing on the first night, a slight timidity 
on occasion, dissipated the white-hot sin- 
cerity of the tragi-comedy and led to an 
inevitable diffuseness. But once the talented 
company at the Arts have warmed to it they 
should give us a considerable performance 
ef the play. ORB. 


NEW THEATRE: Richard II by William 
Shakespeare. The Old Vic Theatre Company. 


The presentation of Shakespeare’s plays 
depends on bringing over all the poetry 
which comes, in some degree, from all the 
characters. To bring everything to bear on 
the presentation of the play as an expanded 
metaphor demands a more co-operative 
method of work than the contemporary 
British theatre once seemed capable of. 
(I think a reference to the difference between 
the society in which the plays were made 
and the society in which they are now pro- 
duced is not to grind an old axe but to point 
out on what emphasis for new interpreta- 
tions might be based.) In previous seasons 
the Old Vic appeared to be moving towards 
success in making the necessary kind of con- 
certed effort. 

With Richard II the need for all the poetry 
from all the characters to come over is 
greater (equally, I would say, with Macbeth) 
than with tragedies like Lear and Hamilet, 
where a single figure can emerge well above 
the level of the whole. Jn this production, 
however, while Mr. Guinness interprets 
finely and sensitively, he emerges too 
far entirely alone. He plays Richard closer, 
one feels, to a modern neurotic (one re- 
members him in Satre), than as a focus of 
the poetry of the sun, order, King, Christ, 
State and the balance of men’s worth. 
Michael Warre’s excellent Phaeton costume 
looked out of place on his King. 

The Old Vic seems to have lost its quality 
of sophisticated co-operation. | When they 
bit out Ben Jonson’s lines with relish and 


clarity, 


one was roused to a more virile 
enjoyment of poetry. And the other pre- 
vious productions were accompanied by a 
confident relating together of all the “ con- 
comitants which heighten . . . the dramatic 
effect.” They were beginning to employ set, 
costumes, music, lighting in production to 
point the poetry. 


In this production, they were allowed to 
disturb. The set, straightforward and clever, 
creaked and provoked because it was really 
not used. The music was sentimental trap- 
ping.. And the play was damnably slow (a 
timidity about dealing with Shakespeare’s 
padding?). Why has the Old Vic never got 
round to a more rapid use of alternating full 
stage—front stage (front-of-curtain) scenes ? 


Bernard Miles, except for his face in an 
ecclesiastical balaclava, was wasted. Surely 
a casting fault, because he has the kind of 
“ muscle” which is needed to give Shake- 
speare to a modern public. 

Has the Old Vic lost confidence in its 
audience being able to stand virile, fast and 
tough presentation of Shakespeare’s poetry 
plays? They have had wholehearted sup- 
port from breaking away from sweet 
“ Shakespearianism ” in their productions, 
and their being bold has paid with their 
public, the Arts Council, and for export. 
This production is sometimes disquietingly 
like the parodies in tights in some London 
revues. D.#H. 


NEW THEATRE: Saint Joan, by George 
Bernard Shaw. 


If you can stand Shaw’s bad taste in his 
attempts to portray human passion, for the 
sake of the (dating) wit and debate, this 
makes a good evening in the theatre. 


The settings are first class, and the efforts 
of Alec Guinness and Celia Johnson to put 
flesh and blood on the Dauphin and Joan 
bring out all their skill and technique. But 
there is no complex of human feeling and 
hence to me there seems nothing towards 
which the production could be drawn. D.H. 


Manuscripts of short stories, poems and 
other contributions should be addressed to 
The Editorial Commission, OUR TIME, 
28/29, Southampton Street, W.C.2. They 
will not be acknowledged unless accom- 
panied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 


(Drury Lane) Hol. 8881 


Evenings at 7 o'clock, 
Matinees: Thursday & Saturday, 2.30 


Ralph Lynn - Robertson Hare 


“OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE” 


A new farce by Ben Travers 


Produced by Charles Hickman 
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Where are our New Writers P 


Panel of Authors and kditors 
to Guide New Talent 


PPLICATIONS are invited from 

men and women of all ages to enter 

the profession of authorship under 
the guidance of a panel of modern suc- 
cessful authors and editors formed to 
encourage and to direct new writers. All 
applicants must possess the urge to write 
and be prepared to devote at least a few 
hours of spare time a week to the suc- 
cessful new methods laid down by the 
panel of Authors and Editors. 


The Panel of Authors 


(1) The Author of 1,000 short stories. 
(2) The Editor of a woman’s magazine. 
(3) A Star Serial Writer. (4) The Author 
of Bessie Bunter. (5) A regular Con- 
tributor to all the best - selling Juvenile 
periodicals. (6) A Sunday Newspaper 
Feature Editor. (7) A National Daily 
Sub-Editor. 

The creative instinct is of all things in 
life the most worthy of development and 
expression. There are many folk with the 
gift to see and record life in the routine 
around them, with natures sensitive to the 
humour, pathos and excitement of their 
experience, who with correct guidance 
quickly could be expressing themselves in 
well-paid articles and stories and, perhaps, 
making for themselves a lasting name in 
the world of letters. 


Influence and Wealth—No Help 
Humble Education—No Bar 


There is a lesson all would-be writers 
must learn. It has usually only been 
acquired after long, painful experience. 
Now it can be learned quickly by those 
able and willing to profit from the cry- 
stalised experience of successful writers. 


THE FLEET 


Fig 


The Need for Direction 

There is to-day a great demand for good 
English fiction of all types. The shortage 
is so great that American fiction is in- 
vading the English markets. If ever there 
was an opportunity for the new writer, 
and the writer who wishes to expand his 
field, it is here now. 

The old methods of selling stories have 
changed. New publications and periodicals 
are springing up almost week by week. 
There is no reason why everyone with a 
gift for expression and a feeling for words 
cannot almost immediately learn to use 
that gift and be paid handsomely for 
doing so. All that so many writers lack is 
direction on how and where to start, how 
and where to finish, and above all where 
to sell. No ordinary friend can help. 
Prejudiced criticisms are no use. The 
Fleet Street School of Authorship Ltd., 
has been formed by authors who are 
writing in Fleet Street to-day. They have 
learnt their lesson from experience. They 
know that a man must eat as well as write, 
that he must earn while he is learning as 
indeed they did themselves. 


A Source of Income 
The new Course is far more than a 
course to study. From the very earliest 
lessons it must be producing saleable 
work and actually introducing the writer 
to his market. Special arrangements are 
available for those of limited means. 


How to Apply 

All those who feel that they can be 
helped by this Course, as described, and 
who feel their talent justifies the effort, are 
requested to apply for details of the new 
plan of writing to sell. The book “ The 
Prospects for Authorship” is sent under 
plain sealed cover without obligation. 


(Stamp for reply postage appreciated.) 
Write to:— 


STREET SCHOOL 


(DESK H45) 6 TUDOR ST., FLEET STREET 
LONDON E.C.4 


THE LIFE 
OF AN AUTHOR 


from the Autobiography of 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE - 


PP YHERE is perhaps no career of life so 

charming as that of a successful man 
of letters. The little, unthought of advan- 
tages are in themselves attractive. If you 
like the town, live in the town, and do 
your work there ; if you like the country, 
choose the country. It may be done on 
the top of a mountain, or in the bottom 
of a pit. It is compatible with the rolling 
of the sea and the motion of a railway. 
The clergyman, lawyer, the doctor, the 
Member of Parliament, the clerk in a 
public office, the tradesman, and even his 
assistant in the shop, must dress in accor- 
dance with certain fixed laws; but the 
author need sacrifice to no grace hardly 
even to propriety. He is subject to no 
bonds such as those which bind other men. 

Who else is free from all shackles as 
to hours ? 

The judge must sit at ten, and the 
Attorney-General, who is making his 
£20,000 a year, must be there with his 
bag. The Prime Minister must be there 
‘in his place on that weary front bench 
shortly after prayers, and must sit there, 
either asleep or awake, even though he 
| should be addressing the House. During 
all that Sunday which he maintains 
should be a day of rest, the active clergy- 
man toils like a galley-slave. The actor, 
when eight o’clock comes, is bound to 
his footlights. The Civil Service clerk 
must sit there from ten till four—unless 
his office be fashionable, when twelve to, 
six is just as heavy on him. The author 
may do his work at five in the morning 
when he is fresh from his bed, or at three 
in the morning before he goes there. 

And the author wants no capital, and 
encounters no risks. | When once he is 
afloat, the publisher finds all that—and 
indeed, unless he be rash, finds it whether 
he be afloat or not. But it is in the 
consideration which he enjoys that the 
successful author finds his richest reward. 
He is, if not of equal rank, yet of .equal 
standing with the highest; and if he be 
open to the amenities of society, may 
choose his own circle. He without money 
can enter doors which are closed against 
almost all but him and the wealthy .. . 

Oh, my young .aspirant—if ever such a 
J one should read these pages—be sure that 
no one can tell you! To do so it would 
be necessary not only to know what there 
is now within you, but also to foresee 
what time will produce there. This, 
however, I think may be said to you, 
without any doubt as to the wisdom of the 
counsel given, that if it be necessary for 
you to live by your work do not begin 
by trusting to literature. Take the stool 
in the office as recommended to you by 
the hard man; and then, in such leisure 
hours as may belong to you, let the 
praise which has come from the lips of 
that soft. man induce you to persevere 
in your literary attempts. 
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